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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

No difference 

Alan Johnstone wants to put us 
communists out of a job (Letters, 
November 25). Together with the 
rest of the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain, he believes that the working 
class do not need political leadership 
to overthrow capitalism. 

This puts him and his group on 
the same level as the anarchists. 
Dialectically speaking, like the latter, 
Johnstone and the SPGB can only 
see the negative side of leadership 
and authority, never the positive 
side. Likewise, they only see the 
positive side of spontaneity, never 
the negative. Since Johnstone and 
the group of which he is a member 
appear to be opposed to all authority 
and leadership, and not only the 
counterrevolutionary variety, I fail to 
see what in essence differentiates the 
SPGB from the anarchist movement. 

While we shouldn’t worship 
authority or leadership, this doesn’t 
mean that these things are all bad or 
negative. If workers can end capitalism 
without political leaders, as Johnstone 
claims, can he and the SPGB give us a 
convincing explanation why they have 
not already done so? 

Tony Clark 
email 

Bizarre 

The Alan Johnstone quote from 
Pannekoek is very apposite if applied 
to the left groups which dominate the 
British left today. However, a socialist 
organisation that subordinates the 
working class to its own leadership 
clique does not deserve the name of 
‘party’. ‘Sect’ is a better description, 
whatever size it may reach. 

I agree with comrade Johnstone 
that the job of a party is to educate the 
class to take power in its own name, 
but his view that the best thinkers in 
the class (designated as such by their 
ability to give good advice) should 
sit on their backsides and view the 
revolution from the sidelines is 
bizarre. Surely they have a duty to 
get involved in the organisation of the 
revolutionary process in as democratic 
a manner as the political situation 
allows and their administrative talents 


permit. 

The SPGB’s commitment to 
openness is admirable in the present 
circumstances, but in other times 
they could well be viewing the world 
through prison bars or from the grave. 
Can an organisation that cannot give 
good advice to itself be trusted to 
give good advice to the class about 
the essential coerciveness of power? 

At the end of the day the 
Communist Party must organise the 
class to take and keep power, not just 
educate it. Possibly under conditions 
where the SPGB’s democratic 
structure is impossible. 

The Communist Party does not ask 
for power over the working class, but 
as a part of that class and answerable 
to it. As CPGBers we would wish 
to be a part of such a democratic, 
internationalist, mass party, firmly 
implanted in the European working 
class. This, not the SPGB’s abstract 
democratic abstentionism, is the best 
guarantor of working class power. 
Phil Kent 
Haringey 

What crisis? 

I agree with the general thrust of 
Anne Me Shane’s article, in that we 
should reject any solutions based 
on nationalism (‘No to nationalist 
response’, November 25). However, 
I think that she is quite simply wrong 
when she says: “Ireland is a tiny 
part of a world capitalist economy 
in deep crisis. We are completely 
and totally bound up with this crisis. 
The reason the [European Union and 
International Monetary Fund] are 
so desperate to impose a bail-out is 
because our insolvency is contagious 
and has seriously destabilised the euro 
- with Portugal and Spain looking like 
they will be the next to experience 
economic failure.” 

There is no crisis in the world 
economy, deep or otherwise. Even 
within Europe, the economic crisis is 
limited to a few economies - though, 
were it to spread much wider, it 
would inevitably have much wider 
consequences. Germany, for example, 
is growing exceptionally strongly. 

On a global level, the world’s second 
largest economy is growing so fast that 
the Stalinist authorities in China have 
to take measures to try to moderate 
it! Most other Asian economies are 
also growing strongly. Brazil and other 


New book 






«|Afe are on the field of bat- 

II tie. The audience in the 
hall is divided in two sections; it 
is as if a knife has cut them sharp¬ 
ly in two. Two parties are present” 
- Grigory Zinoviev’s description of 
the Halle congress of the Independ¬ 
ent Social Democrats (USPD) in 
October 1920. 

Would the USDP and its 
700,000 members opt for the Third 


International or attempt to stay a 
halfway house floating uneasily 
between communism and official 
social democracy? The Halle 
congress would decide. In the debate 
Zinoviev, Comintern’s president and 
a Bolshevik since 1903, was pitted 
against not only the heavyweights 
of German Social Democracy. He 
also had to reckon with his Russian 
contemporary, Julius Martov, 
the intellectually rigorous and 
polemically steeled leader of the 
Menshevik Internationalists. 

In publishing Zinoviev’s largely 
forgotten four-hour speech and 
Martov’s counterblast for the first 
time in English, this book helps 
to deepen our understanding of a 
crucial chapter in the history of the 
German working class movement. 

The text includes introductory es¬ 
says by Ben Lewis and Lars T Lih, 
alongside Zinoviev’s diary entry for 
his stay in Gennany. 

Advance orders £15 (including 
p&p) from November Publications, 
BCM Box 928, London WC1 3XX, 
or for more information email ben. 
lewis@weeklyworker.org.uk. 


Latin American economies continue 
to do well, not just from supplying 
Asia with raw materials, but from 
their own industrialisation. On top of 
that, several African economies are 
now developing rapidly, partly as a 
result of being tied through bilateral 
agreements with China’s growth. 

Despite the blip in Dubai some 
months ago, the Middle East is also 
doing well economically. In fact, 
it is doing so well that Turkey has 
now turned its face away from the 
EU (which is also in response to 
the attitude of some EU countries) 
and towards the Middle East, where 
it sees the potential for expansion 
and investment in, for example, its 
neighbour, Iraq. Similarly, because 
of massive resources, central Asian 
economies such as Kazakhstan are 
continuing to develop, based strongly 
on a relationship with China and 
Russia. 

Although the US economy faces 
problems, those problems are not the 
same as those encountered by weak 
European peripheral economies. And, 
unlike those economies, it has tools 
to remedy them. It has devalued its 
currency, pumped liquidity into the 
system and embarked on a sizeable 
fiscal stimulus. 

Returning to Europe, as one 
trader put it on TV, although the debt 
problems of Ireland, Greece, and 
Portugal appear large in relation to 
their domestic economies, they are 
quite trivial in relation to the overall 
EU economy. 

Were Spain to need bailing out 
to the same proportion of its GDP 
as Ireland, that would be significant, 
but if it required a smaller degree of 
support - say, half that of Ireland in 
percentage terms - it would be quite 
capable of coping with that through the 
existing means of financing. In reality, 
if the EU were to adopt the same kinds 
of measures as those already adopted 
by the US, and partly by the UK, of 
simply monetising the debt, then this 
crisis could be over and done with in 
short order. That will not happen other 
than under certain conditions. 

Essentially, Germany, as Europe’s 
banker, is saying, ‘We will not play 
ball unless you agree to a much 
greater degree of centralisation of 
the EU’ - something approaching the 
establishment of an EU state. Only 
when a much greater degree of central 
control of fiscal policy is agreed will 
Germany accept the kinds of measures 
which will end the crisis. The question 
then is whether a consensus can be 
won in other EU countries for greater 
centralisation. The demand that Ireland 
join Greece in giving up its economic 
sovereignty is a step down that road. 

The bigger question will be 
whether other countries who cannot 
be similarly blackmailed will agree or 
whether they will have to be blown off 
in some major restructuring of the EU. 
Given that, whatever the nationalists 
of right and left believe, any states 
outside a major economic unit would 
effectively have their fate sealed. 

It is likely that some backdoor 
negotiations to avoid such a scenario 
would fudge some kind of solution that 
takes Europe further down the road 
of a closer union. Marxists should 
not at all be disappointed if such a 
development came about. 

Arthur Bough 
email 

Monstrous 

Whilst power is being transferred 
slowly out of the national terrain 
into the hands of the unelected EU- 
IMF vultures, with only a quisling 
role assigned to the governments 
of Greece and Ireland (and soon 
Portugal and Spain), it is becoming 
clear that the project for a European 
Union with a single currency but 16 


different governments is unravelling 
right before our eyes. No serious 
commentator believes it will survive 
in its present form. 

The stage will arrive in the not too 
distant future, if it isn’t actually here 
already, that the blood required by the 
vultures of the EU-IMF will no longer 
be able to be given. Bankruptcy and 
default of all foreign debts will occur. 

What does the Weekly Worker 
assume is going to happen next? 
That the euro will continue and that 
the nations of Europe will not fight 
against their erasure - as announced 
by Herman Van Rompuy, president of 
the European Council, in a speech to 
the EU, when he stated that the nation¬ 
states are dead? 

Where national sovereignty is 
threatened, economic decisions are 
passed to the control of unelected 
bureaucrats - historically Ireland voted 
‘no’ in the Lisbon treaty referendum, 
but then had to vote ‘yes’ in a rerun. 
A rebellion starting on national terrain 
will be the next stage of political 
developments - the City of London 
has allegedly made loans to the tune 
of £ 150 billion and a default on these 
debts will mean it takes a hit. This will 
be a progressive outcome, shifting the 
balance away from the bloodsucking 
banksters back to the people. 

In attacking the future nationalist 
response of the Irish people, the 
Weekly Worker appears to want these 
monstrous, usurious debts to be paid. 
VN Gelis 
email 

Inspiring 

Over 1,500 students from schools, 
colleges and universities marched 
through Manchester as part of 
the second national day of action 
against the cuts in education and 
the rise in fees. The police presence 
was overwhelming, with groups of 
officers clustered all over the main 
campus, riot police were being held 
in reserve and a dozen or so mounted 
police trotting up and down Oxford 
Road. This was a clear show of force 
by the authorities, who seem intent 
on stamping on the student protests 
after the Millbank action. There were 
five arrests for seemingly innocuous 
incidents that were clearly exploited 
to justify such a large police presence. 

The demonstration set off in 
what was essentially a mobile kettle 
towards Manchester Metropolitan 
University, where more students 
joined the protest. Members of 
Manchester Communist Students 
marched together chanting “Who 
was right? Marx was right” and “One 
solution - revolution!” with students 
around them joining in. 

As the demonstration went up 
Oxford Road, university staff and 
pensioners added to the numbers. The 
protest went around Manchester town 
hall and eventually to the cathedral, 
where the police decided to hold the 
march. Minor scuffles took place, 
resulting in a couple of arrests and 
some students being dragged away. 
When the police regrouped, the march 
was funnelled back down Oxford 
Road to the university. 

There a large number of officers 
were waiting - about 200, plus around 
15 police horses. They were fearful 
of a repeat of last week’s blocking of 
Oxford Road and they proceeded to 
kettle the crowd. This was completely 
unnecessary, as the crowd was 
peaceful, and it made just made the 
police look silly. After a while they 
realised the pointlessness of their 
action and proceeded to let people out. 

Three hundred from the crowd 
made their way to the join the 
occupation at Roscoe building, 
where they crammed in until there 
was nowhere left to sit. We listened to 
speeches including from a University 


and College Union rep (to chants of 
“Students and workers, unite and 
fight”), a year nine school student, 
who, to raptures of applause, spoke 
about school kids wanting to fight 
back. Unfortunately he said that at 
his school the doors and gates were 
blocked on police and management 
orders. The energy in the room was 
electric and for those who had spent 
four nights in the occupation not 
knowing what would result from 
their militancy it was inspiring to see 
such a large room full of people so 
dedicated to beating the cuts. 

During the discussion a member 
of CS stood up and to thunderous 
cheer declared that the fight is not just 
against this current government, or 
the Labour government in waiting, but 
that this crisis is a crisis of capitalism 
and it is the system that is the real 
enemy we should be fighting. Up 
until that moment the real issue had 
been largely avoided by comrades in 
the anti-cuts campaign, who believe 
such principled politics risk alienating 
too many people - the disastrous 
opportunism of building the broadest 
possible movement by subordinating 
socialist politics to reformists and the 
rightwing. 

The occupation is still going strong 
at Manchester and support from 
unions, academics and education 
staff has flooded in. It is clear we 
have the raw material, the anger and 
the support to build a movement to 
defeat the austerity drive. The fight 
is on to imbue these struggles with 
a programme committed to socialist 
revolution and working class rule. 
Alfred Stevens, Julian Langevin 
Manchester Communist Students 

Newcastle 

action 

Students at the week-long Newcastle 
University occupation have 
stepped up their action in defence 
of education. As well as staging a 
sit-in at the King’s Gate building 
on the university campus, which 
resulted in the finance building 
being temporarily closed, they have 
submitted an application to the 
department for education to turn their 
occupied space into a free school. 

This non-violent direct action - the 
latest in a series against education 
cuts and soaring tuition fees - was 
a response to the vice-chancellor’s 
refusal to meet the occupiers as a 
group in the occupied fine art building 
of the university. 

Fifteen students marched into the 
new complex, mouths covered with 
tape, and lay in a line across the foyer. 
The group were symbolically gagged, 
as one of the students, Emily Clark, 
explained, “to show that we feel that 
our voices aren’t being heard”. They 
remained in the foyer for two hours 
despite requests from university 
management to leave the building, 
which had been shut down for the 
duration of the protest. 

Masashi Stokoe, one of the students 
involved in the protest, said: “We 
haven’t been able to speak to the vice 
-chancellor as a group democratically. 
He says we don’t represent student 
opinion, but the wave of protests 
throughout the country recently 
suggest otherwise. Besides which 
we’re supported by our democratically 
elected student union.” 

Jon Clark, a music student 
who was involved in the sit-down 
demonstration, summed up the 
overall mood of the protesters: “We 
are showing the management that 
we take the defence of education 
seriously. The occupation is not a 
glorified sleep-over - we are prepared 
to take action.” 

Gabe Mason 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
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IRELAND 


Old loyalties 
under threat 


The fightback against the cuts continues to grow, but the left 
must build a viable alternative to the politics of nationalism. 
Anne Me Shane reports in the aftermath of the latest mass 
demonstration in Dublin 



Many still dream of Ireland being alone 


T he mood of the masses in Ire¬ 
land is hardening. Anxiety is 
giving way to anger, as hatred of 
the government intensifies. This was 
reflected in the mass demonstration 
in Dublin on November 27. 

Estimates for the numbers 
attending vary from 50,000 from the 
Gardai to 150,000 from the organisers 
- with the true figure probably lying 
somewhere in between. The fact that 
so many turned out despite heavy 
snow showed the enormous desire 
for political change. The atmosphere 
was one of grim determination, with 
a clear and vocal message to the 
government that it must go - and now. 

Jack O’Connor and David Begg 
of the Irish Congress of Trade 
Unions received a very mixed 
response. Both posed left and 
avowed their dogged determination 
not to give in to the government and 
the International Monetary Fund. 
Together they appealed to a sense 
of national pride and defiance. But 
both were booed by marchers - in 
particular O’Connor, who was told 
to “get off’, as he was “saying 
nothing”. It was interesting that 
the heckling and shouting did not 
come from the left, but from trade 
unionists and other marchers. The 
likes of O’Connor and Begg have 
sold out on many key struggles 
over the last two years. They are 


now reaping the rewards of their 
treachery. 

Meanwhile, the government is 
hanging on by a thread. The election 
of Pearse Doherty for Sinn Fein in 
the Donegal South West by-election 
shows the depth of the swing 
against Fianna Fail in what had been 
regarded as an extremely safe seat for 
the senior party in the government 
coalition. Now even its most loyal 
supporters have refused to turn out 
for it. Prime minister Brian Cowen 
is looking very wobbly in the lead- 
up to the budget on December 7 and 
his party will no doubt be routed at 
the general election in the new year. 

The question is, as always, what 
is the alternative? At least the newly 
formed United Left Alliance was 
visible on the demonstration. There 
was a bloc of members of the majority 
of the left organisations, including 
the anarchist Workers Solidarity 
Movement and Eirigi. This bloc held 
a rally just after the main speeches, 
which was mainly dominated by the 
ULA - Joe Higgins of the Socialist 
Party and Richard Boyd Barrett of the 
Socialist Workers Party both called 
for a one-day general strike. It is 
interesting that comrade Boyd Barrett 
was introduced as a People Before 
Profit speaker and did not mention 
his party membership. Kieran Allen, 
another leading member of the SWP, 


also spoke, but as president of his 
union branch, Siptu Education. The 
SWP seems determined to keep its 
own organisation at arm’s length 
from the ULA. 

The left is organising interven¬ 
tions via weekly meetings. There 
are, however, reports of continual 
difficulties and tensions, as groups 
vie for position. The other problem 
is that there are far too many differ¬ 
ent anti-cuts campaigns. Efforts to 
create a united one are welcome and 
we urgently need to set up anti-cuts 
committees in all areas of the country. 

We are constantly being told 
that the Irish (just like the British, 
it seems) do not demonstrate, that 
this is no Greece or France. That 
working class people will accept the 
medicine for the good of the nation. 
But Saturday showed that passivity 
may be a thing of the past. It is true 
that 20 years of social partnership 
has paralysed the working class thus 
far. Opposition from below is sold 
out every time by trade union bu¬ 
reaucrats. It is also true that the Irish 
political landscape has historically 
been dominated by nationalism rather 
than working class radicalism. But 
old loyalties and political tribalism 
are now under threat in an unprec¬ 
edented way • 

anne.mcshane@weeklyworker.org.uk 



Communist Forum 

London: Sunday December 5, 4pm: ‘Son of god or revolutionary?’ 
Speaker: Jack Conrad. The College Arms, 18 Store Street, 
Bloomsbury, London WC1 (Nearest tubes: Goodge Street and Warren 
Street). 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students 

For meetings in your area, contact info@communiststudents.org.uk 
or check out www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesdays 6.45pm to 9pm, St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 Carol 
Street, London NW1 (Camden tube). 

December 7: ‘What future for the African forest people?’ Speaker: 
Jerome Lewis. 

December 14: ‘Christmas fairy tale: the shoes that danced 
themselves to pieces’. Speaker: Chris Knight. 

Crisis and capitalism 

Saturday December 4,1.30pm: Yurukoglu Memorial Lecture, Marx 
Memorial Library, 37a Clerkenwell Green, London EC1. ‘The crisis 
and the capitalist system today’. Speaker: Hillel Ticktin. 

Organised by Union of Turkish Progressives in Britain. 

No cuts 

Saturday December 4,12 noon: Meeting, St James Working Men’s 
Club, 2 Weedon Road, Northampton. Speakers include: Billy Hayes 
(CWU), John Lister (Health Emergency). 

Organised by Northampton Trades Union Council: 01604 709757. 

No to climate change 

Saturday December 4,12 noon: March - assemble Speakers Corner, 
Hyde Park, London. ‘A zero carbon Britain by 2030’. 

Speakers include: John McDonnell MP (Labour), Caroline Lucas MP 
(Green), Tony Kearns (CWU), John Stewart (Airport Watch). 
Organised by Campaign Against Climate Change: www.campaigncc. 
org. 

Labour History Day 

Saturday December 4, 2pm: Seminars, Labour Party Hall, 367 
Chiswick High Road, London W4. Subjects: William Morris; suffrage 
propaganda; Harold Wilson; 1933 and fascism in London. Admission: 
£4 (£2 concessions). 

Organised by Labour Heritage: John Grigg (020 8743 4189). 

No cuts 

Saturday December 4,12 noon: Demonstration, Chapelfield Gardens 
Organised by Norfolk Coalition Against the Cuts: http:// 
norfolkcoalitionagainstcuts.org. 

Unity forum 

Sunday December 5, 11am: Forum, NUJ head office, Headland 
House, 308 Grays Inn Road, London WC1 (nearest tube: Kings 
Cross). Unite to stop the cuts. £3 waged, £1 unwaged. 

Organised by Right to Work: 07986 085162. 

Counting the dead 

Tuesday December 7, 7pm: Meeting, committee room 9, House of 
Commons. Briefing by Parliamentary Afghanistan Withdrawal Group. 
Chair: Paul Flynn MP; speaker: John Sloboda (co-founder of Iraq 
Body Count). 

Organised by Afghanistan Withdrawal Group: 

Don’t carry out the cuts 

Wednesday December 8, 7.30am-10am and 4pm-6pm: Lobby, town 
hall, Albert Hall, Manchester city centre. Followed by demonstration. 
Organised by National Shop Stewards Network: 07904 965780 

Keep the post public 

Thursday December 9,11am: Rally, Assembly Hall, Church House 
conference centre, Deans Yard, Westminster, London SW1. 

Organised by CWU: info@CWU.org. 

No to EDL 

Saturday December 11,12 noon: March, assemble Bishops Road car 
park, Peterborough. Oppose BNP and EDL. 

Organised by Cambridge Unite Against Fascism: contact@ 
cambsagainstthenazis.co.uk. 

Save our services 

Saturday December 11,12.15pm: March, assemble Gloucester 
Square, Woking. Speaker: Harriet Yeo (Labour NEC and TSSA). 
Organised by Surrey Labour Party. 

Release Shaker Aamer 

Saturday December 11: Day of action the last British resident in 
Guantanamo Bay, held without charge for eight years. 

12 noon: Demonstration, Nine Elms, Ponton Road, Battersea, London 
SW8. 

2pm: Meeting, Grand Hall, Battersea Arts Centre, Lavender Hill, 
London SW11. Speakers: Moazzam Begg, Ken Livingstone, Jeremy 
Corbyn MP, Kate Hudson, Lindsey German, Victoria Brittain, Anas A1 
Tikriti, Gareth Peirce, Yvonne Ridley, Weyman Bennett. 

4.30pm: Film, Battersea Arts Centre: Stories from Guantanamo, 
followed by Q&A. 

Organised by the Save Shaker Aamer campaign: 07756 493877. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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AGGREGATE _ 

Debating the anti-cuts 
fight and Labour strategy 

Members and supporters of the CPGB met on November 28. Jim Gilbert reports 


I n the first session of the last 
CPGB aggregate of 2010, Mike 
Macnair introduced the question 
of the fightback against the cuts, fol¬ 
lowing the Coalition of Resistance 
launch conference that took place the 
previous day. The second session of 
the aggregate adopted a set of theses 
on the Labour Party and our general 
attitude to Marxists working within 
its ranks. 

Comrade Macnair pointed out 
that the Counterfire-inspired COR 
is only one among several anti-cuts 
campaigns, even if it is the most 
promising to date. He argued that what 
we need is a mass, unified campaign of 
all forces against the cuts. Its central 
leadership must be answerable to the 
base: in other words, fully democratic. 
As things stand, he said, campaigns 
such as COR look set to repeat 
the mistakes of the Stop the War 
Coalition, endeavouring in its case not 
to offend the leftish part of the Labour 
Party right. This leads to calls for an 
alternative economic strategy, fair 
trade, arms cuts, etc, in what can only 
be described as a British nationalist 
alternative politics. Keynesianism and 
deficit spending is not at all realistic: 
its limits have already been reached in 
Britain. What is missing is the Marxist 
alternative. 

If Britain wants to retain its place 
in the global pecking order, it has to 
implement deep spending cuts. The 
ruling Tory elite cannot imagine 
serious resistance: it cut its political 
teeth during Thatcher’s regime, which 
saw the strategic defeat of the miners 
and other militant workers. Yet, in 
order for the bourgeoisie to withdraw 
the cuts, it needs to be faced with 
the prospect of “something worse” 
than not implementing them. It could 
happen that the capitalist class might 
get scared as resistance grows, but 
action is needed on a European scale 
to effect this. And the overthrow of 
capitalism needs to be posed, since 
anything less than this is more easily 
shrugged off. That is why the party 
question is basic: it requires a real 
Communist Party to argue for the 
overthrow of capitalism, linking the 
cuts campaigns as a first step. Comrade 
Macnair’s speech is reproduced in full 
on pp5-6 

Peter Manson also thought that the 
absence of a Communist Party was key. 
However, comrade Manson disagreed 
with the assertion that the cuts regime 
could not be defeated without at least 
the threat of overthrowing capitalism. 
The ruling class was not united on 
the necessity of a drastic, immediate 
reduction in spending and cutting the 
budget deficit: it could be forced to 
retreat. 

Counterfire, COR’s initiators, were 
the right people in the right place at 
the right time, according to John 
Bridge. He worried that COR would 
have no accountable leadership for six 
months until the next conference is 
held. Once things really take off, there 
will be the urgent need for flexibility 
and accountability. Hence elected and 
recallable delegates. However, he 
disagreed with comrade Manson over 
a ruling class split, certainly when it 
comes to parliament. Both the coalition 
and the official opposition were united 
over cuts. Speed and depth are mere 
technicalities and the appointment 
of Alan Johnston, as opposed to Ed 
Balls, sent a clear message. A Labour 
government under Ed Miliband would 


be looking for sweeping cuts. The 
room for concessions is narrowing 
because of capitalism’s long-term 
decline and the idea of going back to 
Keynesianism and the 1960s and 50s 
was completely illusory. The crisis of 
capitalism is structural, not episodic, 
and could only be positively resolved 
by the working class coming to power. 

Nick Rogers was dismayed by 
comrade Bridge’s suggestion, which 
he interpreted as saying that cuts were 
inevitable without the overthrow of 
capitalism. Saying cuts can only be 
combated by a Communist Party 
and revolution is wrong. These are 
not unprecedented levels of national 
indebtedness, and the UK was hardly 
the same as an Ireland or Greece. So 
there is leeway for the ruling class 
to make concessions, which we can 
exploit. Tina Becker agreed with 
comrade Rogers and argued that, while 
all the proposed cuts could not be 
overturned without capitalism being 
superseded, we could force a retreat. 
She gave the example of student fees 
being dropped in Germany after the 
rise of Die Linke. 

James Turley pointed out that the 
parameters for deficit spending were 
set by global relations: any defeats 
of cuts in Britain would have to get 
past the EU and the US first, so it was 
not a simple question of forcing the 
British ruling class to retreat. Comrade 
Farzad emphasised that there was a 


crisis of over-accumulation. Some 
bourgeois writers see doomsday 
scenarios. As Keynesian proposals 
were non-solutions, she agreed that 
we must energetically take up the 
question of overthrowing capitalism, 
arguing persistently against temporary 
‘solutions’. 

Lee Rock considered comrade 
Bridge’s position “not well thought 
out” - if occupations and strikes cannot 
win, he asked, why organise them? He 
characterised comrade Bridge’s view 
as “cuts or communism”. But the cuts 
can be stopped - the ruling class always 
has an escape option. However, a trade 
union fightback was not inevitable, he 
said - look at Ireland. Even the left- 
led trade unions in Britain refuse to 
organise a pre-Christmas strike against 
the cuts, and there is no TUC strike 
call to accompany its March 26 anti¬ 
cuts demonstration. 

For Stan Kelsey, the balance of 
class power determines the level of 
concessions that can be obtained and 
comrade Bridge agreed with this: yes, 
of course, the capitalist class will give 
concessions - but it will try to “take 
them away the next day”. 

Replying to the debate, comrade 
Macnair underlined the fact that 
David Cameron’s privatisation agenda 
cannot be successfully countered by 
mass demonstrations and strikes. 
While the “something worse” faced 
by the bourgeoisie did not necessarily 


have to be the threat of revolution, he 
felt something like the working class 
revolt of the early 19th century would 
be necessary to force the ruling class 
to abandon ‘austerity’. Victory for our 
class means coercing the capitalists; 
serious action can win concessions, 
but strikes alone will not do it. 

Labour Party 

The second session of the aggregate 
returned to the Provisional Central 
Committee’s draft theses on the 
Labour Party (see Weekly Worker 
October 21). 

Comrade Bridge, introducing the 
discussion, now thought the document 
uncontroversial in our ranks. It desig¬ 
nated the Labour Party as still being 
a bourgeois workers’ party: class-con¬ 
scious workers vote for it, trade unions 
are affiliated to it. During the forma¬ 
tive period of the CPGB, Lenin’s ad¬ 
vice was to follow the British Socialist 
Party tactic of affiliating to Labour. 

He declared bans and proscriptions 
illegitimate: the left should accept no 
rightwing bar to communists being 
part of what is a federal party of our 
class. Marxists should not knuckle 
under within Labour, which provides 
them with a field for struggle. We want 
its leadership to be subordinate to its 
members and to enfranchise union del¬ 
egates (not bosses). But the Labour 
Party is not, as it was for Militant 
during its entrist period, the be-all 


and end-all. Marxists in the Labour 
Party should be encouraged to unite as 
Marxists ... and to unite with Marxist 
outside the Labour Party. These theses 
are but a start, said comrade Bridge; if 
they are agreed the PCC will seek to 
give them a practical edge. 

Lee Rock disagreed. He saw 
the theses as tactical, not strategic, 
and found nothing much positive 
happening in the Labour Party now; 
nor was he convinced that Labour 
Party Marxists would be easy to find. 
Comrade Rock thought we should 
focus on anti-cuts work, given 
our relatively small numbers. He 
contended that, while the theses were 
“not for the liquidation of the CPGB, 
they were close”. 

Stan Kelsey reminded comrades 
that even Alan Johnston was talking 
about democracy in the Labour 
Party, a key question. We say to the 
revolutionary left: get involved in the 
Labour Party; trade unionists should 
pay the political levy. But Dave 
Isaacson was dubious that Labour 
could ever be won for Marxism and 
shared some of comrade Rock’s 
concerns. Comrade Farzad warned 
that Marxists in the Labour Party have 
to hide their identity and she certainly 
would not want them to become 
councillors. It would be disastrous 
for the left to implement cuts. 

Nick Rogers complained that the 
theses cover neither current tasks nor 
the immediate future. He asserted that 
Marxists in the Labour Party would 
not, for example, be able to openly 
support a Marxist organisation or sell 
its publications. On the contrary, Jim 
Gilbert felt that direct engagement was 
perfectly possible. He refuted comrade 
Farzad’s suggestion that Marxists in 
the Labour Party needed to keep their 
heads down, pointing to the time when 
recognised communists could even be 
Labour MPs. Democratisation was 
widely supported within the Labour 
Party and Marxists had a clear role to 
advance it. He wondered why no-one 
was suggesting boycotting trade union 
work if, as it seemed, they wanted 
to boycott Labour Party work: both 
were legitimate arenas of struggle 
for us. For her part, Sam Drummond 
thought a two-pronged offensive was 
quite possible: fight in the anti-cuts 
movement and help develop a clearly 
Marxist voice in the Labour Party. 

Mike Macnair could envisage 
the Labour Party gaining Marxist 
leadership - but this would require the 
removal of the bans and proscriptions. 
But we should still fight for affiliation 
and we can indeed make propaganda 
now. The theses address comrades 
in the Labour Party, in the Labour 
Representation Committee, in Labour 
Briefing, etc, as well as for the entire 
left: they aim to provide Marxists 
with fighting objectives. 

Comrade Rogers wanted to defer 
a decision on the theses, proposing a 
motion that read: “1. Delay the vote 
on the theses to the next aggregate. 
2. At that aggregate the PCC should 
submit a perspectives document that 
outlines what tactics our organisation 
should take towards the Labour Party 
and how that relates to our project of 
building a mass Communist Party.” 
This motion was lost, following 
which the theses were agreed by 
margin or around three to one • 

jim.gilbert@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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Leeds, November 30: confronting state power 

Arming the resistance 

What lies behind the ruling class cuts offensive and what strategy do we need to defeat it? This is an 
edited version of the speech given by Mike Macnair to the November 28 CPGB aggregate 


T here are two ways in which the 
question of fighting the cuts has 
to be approached. The first is to 
look forwards from where we are, 
starting from the immediate tasks 
facing the movement. The second is 
to look backwards, starting from just 
what it would take to actually defeat 
the cuts, as opposed to having large 
protests against them. 

Looking forwards from where we 
are now, our aim is a mass campaign. 
It is not about small campaigns or 
about ‘thinking global and acting 
local’, and it is not about focusing 
on one particular campaign for a 
particular hospital or school which 
is being closed down and so on. In 
this cuts process, partial victories on 
single services which do not break the 
framework of the budget cuts would be 
like workers in a car factory winning 
no redundancies in the paint shop - 
on the basis that the same number of 
people would be made redundant on 
the assembly line. Our immediate aim 
is therefore to have united campaigns 
at local level. There are all sorts of 
anti-cuts campaigns springing up, and 
there needs to be coordination in the 
localities, and not just a multitude of 
‘my own backyard’ bodies. 

In addition to this, there needs to be 
a united national campaign. Judging 
from comrades’ reports from the 
November 27 Coalition of Resistance 
event, it looks as if this campaign is 
going to leap substantially ahead of 
the Socialist Workers Party’s Right 
to Work campaign. It also looks as if 
it will marginalise the Socialist Party 
in England and Wales, which seems 


unable to decide between national 
initiatives through Youth Fight for 
Jobs (merely a SPEW front) or through 
the National Shop Stewards Network, 
which is only slightly more than a 
SPEW front. But it looks as though 
these two campaigns have been very 
much pushed into the shade by COR. 

But at the same time, COR runs the 
risk of not being the sort of campaign 
which can function at the level of the 
masses, but of a repeat of the Stop 
the War Coalition. That is, a central 
apparatus controlled by a particular 
coalition, which organises a series of 
national events of a grand old duke of 
York character (march them up to the 
top of the hill and march them down 
again). The political character of the 
project and an emphasis on ‘breadth, 
breadth breadth’ would mean that 
you cannot propose anything which 
the centre-left of the Labour Party 
would disagree with, or even (part 
of) the Liberal Democrats, given that 
the Labour leadership seems to be 
looking to break the Lib Dems from 
the coalition. 

It is not that the alternative to this is 
a ‘hard left’ campaign. What we want 
to see is a democratic campaign, which 
means that the national organisation 
and leadership has to be based on 
delegates from the united campaigns 
in the localities and be answerable to 
them. To put it in a rather crude way, 
imagine that the local cuts campaigns 
are soviets and the central campaign is 
a congress of soviets. Obviously, this 
is a rather misleading way of putting 
it, because we are not talking about 
a situation where the working class 


is in short order going to take over 
towns and cities through its elected 
representatives. But in terms of the 
basic principles of organisation, we 
are talking about a mass campaign 
both in relation to the localities and 
in the character of the organisation 
at the centre, making the leadership 
answerable to the base. 

Alternative 

politics 

The second question which is 
immediately posed is not a task for 
a mass anti-cuts campaign as such. 
What is posed is the need for an 
alternative general policy. Of course, 
the COR statement talks about the 
necessity of an alternative vision, 
but in essence the leadership’s vision 
is British nationalist, with Britain 
following a Keynesian policy, printing 
more money and letting the deficit 
rise on the basis that the country’s 
economy will improve as a result. 
They might tack onto this a policy of 
fair trade with the third world; cuts 
in arms expenditure; ending the wars 
and so forth. But at the end of the day, 
the policy remains a British nationalist 
policy. 

What is missing is a communist 
alternative policy, a Marxist alternative 
policy, which tackles head on the fact 
that these cuts are the product of an 
international crisis of capitalism and 
that they are a product of the choices 
which capital has made. 

I stress capital because the cuts 
are not merely the choices of David 
Cameron and George Osborne. They 


are not about ideological blindness, 
nor are they simply about contributors 
to the Conservative Party wanting to 
do well. There have been enormous 
losses in the global financial sector 
and now the question which is posed 
after the numerous governments have 
carried out large-scale nationalisations, 
printed and borrowed huge quantities 
of money and bailed the banks out is: 
who is going to pay? 

This question is not one which 
is simply posed within individual 
countries. It is also posed between 
individual countries. The fact that 
this is the character of the cuts 
decisions is reflected in the fact that 
the Conservatives are constantly able 
to say two things to dismiss Labour’s 
criticisms over this or that cut. 

The first, which is a total lie, is that 
the deficit level is largely attributable 
to Labour’s ‘reckless spending’ in the 
period before the crash. The reason 
why it is a lie is that the turn which 
Labour took in spending more money 
was in response to international 
agreements to stimulate the economy 
in the wake of the east Asian crisis of 
1997 and the dot-com crash of 2001. 
So the bubble and the structural deficit 
of the last period is not the result of the 
errors of the Labour Party in spending 
more money. It is a consequence of 
the recessions and house price crashes 
which should have followed either the 
first or the second of these financial 
crises (a serious recession after 1997 
would probably have meant that 2001 
would not have occurred), but which 
were averted by Keynesian deficit 
spending after 1998-99 and again 


after 2001-02. 

The second thing which the Tories 
can say in relation to Labour opposition 
to the cuts is true. It is to point out that 
Labour was also going to carry out 
serious cuts. In the last months of the 
Brown government, Alistair Darling 
et al were talking about a serious 
reduction in public expenditure. So 
these cuts are not solely an ideological 
commitment of the Tories. There 
are features of some Tory donors 
benefiting from the proposed cuts, 
but the overwhelming bulk of what 
is going on is that something which a 
Labour government would have been 
doing too, had it won the last election. 

There is a consequence of this. 
Because where the cuts are coming 
from is not a combination of stupidity 
on behalf of the Tory leadership and 
the Orange Book Liberals, because the 
cuts are not simply about a series of 
corrupt payments to the Conservative 
Party, addressing them on the level 
of a Keynesian alternative is not a 
realistic proposal. Because the actual 
overthrow of the existing regime 
of capital is not on the agenda, the 
Keynesian solution is presented as 
a realistic one - Britain can adopt an 
‘alternative economic strategy’ and 
adjust its position in terms of the 
global world order. 

But it is actually not a realistic 
proposal. The reason is that underlying 
the decision to go for cuts is a sense of 
a non-hegemon power having reached 
its limits - the limits of the Keynesian 
interventions of 1998-2001. Now 
the losses have to fall on somebody, 
and any government which pursues 
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British ‘national interests’ and seeks 
to maintain Britain’s standing in the 
world, or to maintain the enormous 
role of financial services in the British 
economy (one of the biggest sources 
of income to Britain from foreign 
economies) is going to have to 
implement something like these cuts. 

We need broad mass unity to fight 
them. But if this broad mass unity is 
to require the far left, which in theory 
does advocate the overthrow of the 
existing capitalist system, shutting 
up about this for the sake of unity, 
and serving as bag carriers for those 
who advocate national solutions, it 
is actually a waste of time. It is true 
that people may be mobilised and so 
forth. But at the end of the day it will 
not prevent the cuts or result in the 
political defeat of the cuts project. 
It will be mere protest, ultimately 
ineffective: what columnists in The 
Times and The Daily Telegraph are 
calling ‘nostalgia for the 1970s’. 

The consequence of that is that, 
although we want a unified, democratic 
anti-cuts campaign which is not in and 
of itself committed to the overthrow 
of capitalism, it remains the case - and 
becomes more the case than under 
Labour - that we need a Communist 
Party as an alternative to Labourite 
politics. The question of party unity 
is not posed to the cuts campaign as 
a whole in the sense of an ‘anti-cuts 
party’. After all, people can be quite 
genuinely and sincerely opposed to 
these cuts and be Labour rightwingers 
who would defend Labour cuts. So 
can nationalists and advocates of 
Keynesian demand stimulus. 

But those people who are already 
theoretically and in principle in favour 
of the actual overthrow of capitalism 
and its replacement need to organise 
on a party basis and not on the basis 
that we currently have - ie, the various 
competing sects, and their competing 
fronts which attempt to unite one sect 
with a section of the social democratic 
bureaucracy to gain leverage at the 
expense of other sects. 

Winning strategy 

The second approach is to work 
backwards from the question of what 
could defeat the cuts. This question 
is posed in a sense by the (in my 
opinion largely futile) debates about 
direct action amongst our own ranks. 
I say futile debates because it seems 
to me that there are not any substantial 
differences. The line which the CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee took 
after the occupation of Millbank 
Tower was to say, ‘Great, we celebrate 
the fact that people were militant, but 
we cannot count on making two, 
three, many Millbank occupations.’ 
We celebrate militancy - though, 
of course, we criticise somebody 
throwing a fire extinguisher off the 
building, which amounted to ‘friendly 
fire’ on demonstrators below. We also 
celebrate that, by sheer luck if nothing 
else, the occupation came off and that 
it made the media. 

After Millbank, education secretary 
Michael Gove has argued the need 
to deny the students the “oxygen of 
publicity”. By and large, the press and 
the BBC have concurred, particularly 
in relation to the student occupations 
which are springing up all around 
the country. In Millbank we saw the 
tactical advantage of the ‘spectacular’. 
But this will not be repeated. 

We have seen this before with the 
first anti-capitalist demonstrations on 
May Day in the 1990s. They also hit 
the media, also were a trigger and 
also caused a very big deal. But, as 
the event was repeated every May 
Day, the police were not only ready 
to deal with it: it ceased to be real 
news any more. So, yes, it is great to 
be militant and to be creative, but it 
is not a strategic way forward. I think 
differences in our ranks have been 
largely centred around nuance in how 
to assess the event. 

However, there is an important 


issue which lies behind this discussion: 
namely that protest in the simple sense 
of grand old duke of York marches 
through the streets of London is not 
going to stop these cuts. Witness the 
big demos against the Iraq war. But 
equally attempts to repeat Millbank 
are not going to stop these cuts. Nor 
are student occupations. So what is 
going to stop them? 

The struggle against cuts is like 
struggles against redundancies 
and unlike disputes over wages 
and conditions of employment. In 
disputes over wages and conditions, 
the employers do actually want the 
work done; they just want to pay less 
for the same amount of work - whether 
directly, by speed-up or by dumping 
accident costs on employees. Strikes 
therefore hit the employers where it 
hurts: in their pockets. Nor is it like the 
poll tax. There the government’s aims 
included reducing taxes on business 
and the rich, cutting local expenditure 
and trying to get working class voters 
to blame Labour councils. But its 
immediate means was to try extract 
more tax from the poor, and direct 
resistance to paying could therefore 
defeat the project. 

The cuts, on the other hand, amount 
simply to the government refusing to 
provide money for various purposes 
for which it has provided it in the past. 
That means that the government is not 
desperately concerned if things do not 
get done. Protest strikes are useful, 
but all-out strike action in the public 
services will have no coercive effect. 
Moreover, the coalition partners have 
deliberately ‘front-loaded’ the cuts. 
They expect to be massively unpopular 
and to face a certain degree of public 
disorder for the first three years of the 
five-year parliament they plan. They 
hope that after this they will be able 
to give out enough tax bribes, etc, to 
win the next election. If that fails there 
is always the possibility that some 
third-world nationalist will invade 
UK overseas territory in a repeat of 
the Falklands war or that the Blairites 
will wreck Labour as an electoral 
alternative by ‘doing an SDP’. 

Capitalist crisis 

Think about what lies behind the 
cuts. There has been an international 
capitalist crisis with massive sums of 
money lost in the financial markets. 
The question follows: who is going 
to pay for these losses? In the first 
instance, it is the masses in Iceland, 
Greece, Ireland and elsewhere who 
are going to pay. We are seeing 
a process by which the central 
imperialist powers use their control 
of the financial system (plus, lying 
behind that, US power and the implied 
threat of military action in the case of 
a default) to offload the crisis onto the 
masses of these peripheral countries. 

So in essence what we see is the 
US and other top-dog powers using 
their position in the global order to 
dump these losses - onto the broad 
masses of their own countries to some 
extent, but also to a much larger extent 
onto weaker countries, which can be 
made to carry the can: loan capital is 
withdrawn back into the central core, 
which leads to a global debt crisis, 
and this then transmutes - as it has 
in Greece and Ireland - into a state 
debt crisis. This now looks likely to 
hit Portugal and Spain too. 

The US would also very much like 
to externalise losses onto China by 
forcing Beijing to float its currency. 
If the Chinese currency is allowed 
to float freely and Chinese capital 
controls are removed, then there will 
be a very large asset bubble leading 
to a rapid crash a la Japan. After all, 
in the 1987 crisis floating currencies 
allowed the US to externalise the 
losses made in the financial system 
onto Japan, creating a slump in that 
country which has persisted to the 
present day. 

In this situation, states are 
manoeuvring in complex ways against 


each other. My impression of the 
recent crisis over North Korea and the 
north-south borders is that it is really 
part of the same process. It seems that 
the hand of the US may lie behind 
this, rather than pure adventurism 
by the North Korean leadership: the 
US has found a reason to bring its 
fleet right up to Chinese territorial 
waters, which is what is involved in 
the current military exercises, and 
thereby remind the Chinese that they 
are not (yet) ready to embark on armed 
confrontation with the US in defence 
of their own freedom of action. 

So states can externalise losses to 
the extent that they and their currencies 
remain high up in the pecking order. 
In this situation the UK government 
is making cuts, and shifting costs onto 
the poor, women and onto the north on 
a large scale. It is doing so not because 
it is absolutely out of money, but in 
order to stabilise its ranking in the 
global pecking order. 

The point is to keep money flowing 
through London, because at the end 
of the day the material productive 
element of the British economy is 
not that strong. Money in global 
transactions flows through London, 
and this is skimmed off in the form of 
salaries and bonuses paid to workers 
in the city, and then these salaries are 
in turn skimmed through income tax. 
This is one of the most taxable parts of 
the economy, as opposed to corporate 
profits, which to a considerable extent 
have been made de facto tax-free by 
various scams, schemes and offshoring 
operations. So funds which derive 
from international flows of money 
actually make up a very substantial 
part of the state budget. The resulting 
income is then redistributed in the 
form of public sector expenditure, 
contracts for private finance initiatives 
and so forth, which keeps the rest of 
the economy going. 

This is not a previously unknown 
situation. In a sense it rather resembles 
the 17th century Venetian economy 
or that of the Dutch the 18th century. 
That is to say, it reflects a former 
world hegemon which is no longer 
dominant militarily and has lost a 
large part of its material productive 
base and primarily become an offshore 
financial operation, skimming off the 
financial transaction flows in the world 
economy. (Like the 17th-18th century 
Venetians, but unlike the 18th century 
Dutch, Britain also gains significant 
income from tourism ...) 

But in order for that to continue it 
is necessary, from the point of view of 
capitalism, for the British government 
to be seen as a strong government vis- 
a-vis its own debts, and to some extent 
internationally (hence the fuss about 
cuts in military expenditure within 
the elite, in a way that cuts in welfare 
simply are not of any substantial 
controversy in this milieu). It is also 
necessary to maintain the alliance 
with the US: just as the 18th century 
Amsterdam financial market existed 
thanks to British toleration and was 
rapidly crushed when the Netherlands 
acted against British interests, so today 
Britain’s ability to live off financial 
services exists thanks to US toleration 
and support. 

Let us go down a level in the 
explanation. The global crisis 
reflects the problem that - by 
retaining capitalism - society opts for 
coordination of labour and resource 
allocation on a global level - and on 
a national level through the money 
mechanism. At the end of the day, it is 
this mechanism of resource allocation 
which produces the cycle of boom- 
bubble-crash-slump and then gradual 
recovery leading to boom. 1 

To escape the imperatives of that 
situation it is necessary to carry out 
resource allocation in a different 
way: ie, to move very substantially 
towards direct planning in use-values 
and very substantial demonetisation of 
economic decision-making. That is the 
highest level at which the cuts could 


be defeated : we could defeat the cuts 
by overthrowing capitalism. 

Obviously the problem with this, 
as we have seen in the Soviet Union, 
is that it cannot be done in a single 
country -not even one as enormous 
as the USSR in terms of population, 
resources and expansiveness. But it 
certainly cannot be done by unilateral 
action in the UK, which is not able to 
feed itself and is dependent on food 
imports just to keep its population 
alive - leave aside everything else 
in terms of the productive economy 
and the dependence on the financial 
services sector. So the overthrow of 
capitalism needs to taker place at an 
international level. 

We could begin the overthrow of 
capitalism at a European level. We 
should certainly aim to prepare for 
such a project. That is why we have on 
our masthead “Towards a Communist 
Party of the European Union”. But, 
even short of this aim, we can aim for 
and fight for coordinated Europe-wide 
demonstrations, strikes, etc, against 
cuts and ‘austerity’. 

Aims and 
outcomes 

Level two: we could defeat the 
immediate cuts by overthrowing 
the present government without 
overthrowing the state and capitalism. 
This would be a tough job in itself, 
but it could perhaps be done if enough 
Liberal Democrat MPs lost their 
nerve. But then what do we put in its 
place? 

Inevitably at present it means we 
put in its place a Labour government 
committed to cuts! Indeed, suppose 
we put a left Labour government in its 
place (who knows where the Labour 
lefts are going to come from, given 
they are so thin on the ground). But 
suppose we have a government - 
say, headed by Tony Benn dragged 
out of retirement, along with some 
Communist Party of Britain types, 
etc. We then introduce a policy 
which is based on the Labour left and 
CPB ‘alternative economic strategy’. 
What happens? Simply and obviously 
we will see capital flight on a very 
large scale, which in France the first 
government of Franqois Mitterand 
was subjected to after making some 
‘unwise concessions’ to the working 
class. The result will be that a left 
Labour government would be forced 
to more severe cuts than those now 
being imposed by the Con-Dems. 

Level three: we persuade the 
state elite and the capitalist class 
that there are worse alternatives than 
concessions. Now, it may be that we 
can do this, as happened in 1945. The 
response of an important section of 
the elite in Britain to 1940 was to 
head to Kenya or the Caribbean. But 
across Europe in 1945, in France post- 
1968, and to some extent in Britain 
in the 1970s, the capitalist class was 
persuaded by working class political 
action which amounted to less than 
overthrowing the government and less 
than overthrowing capitalism, that 
the actual overthrow of capitalism 
was in prospect. Because they were 
persuaded that this was in prospect, 
they were also persuaded that it was a 
better option to make big concessions 
in order to head it off. 

The problem we are in at the 
moment is that the state elite and the 
capitalist class is not persuaded of 
anything of the sort. The phenomenon 
of generational replacement means 
that the people who lived through 
the 1930s and the 1940s are now out 
of politics and deep into retirement. 
It also means that those who lived 
through the 1960s and 70s are also 
getting on. Those who remember the 
rise of the shop stewards’ movement 
and militant action from the 1960s 
are also getting towards retirement 
age. The people who are forming this 
government remember Thatcherism 
from their youth. At the moment they 


cannot imagine being confronted with 
really serious resistance. 

It might be possible that with 
sufficiently serious resistance and 
a political alternative - even a very 
imperfect political alternative, like 
the Left Party in Germany - that the 
capitalist class will back off from these 
cuts and make concessions, even if it 
is not really the case that we are about 
to take power. (After all, it was not 
really the case that the working class 
was about to take power in France 
in 1968 or in Britain in 1974.) We 
might scare them sufficiently to force 
concessions. 

But in order to do that we need 
mass action on a European scale. The 
reason is that, as long as the austerity 
consensus holds across Europe, any 
individual country which makes 
concessions to the working class will 
face a flight of capital. Mass action 
on a European scale could break 
the consensus. This idea is not at all 
unrealistic: we have already seen 
widespread mass action in individual 
countries across Europe. The obstacle 
is the nationalist character of the social 
democratic and ‘official communist’ 
leaderships. 

But we also need people to be 
positively arguing for the overthrow 
of capitalism. Why the capitalist class 
perceived the overthrow of capitalism 
to be on the agenda in 1945 is obvious: 
Soviet troops reached the Elbe. The 
reason they perceived it to be on the 
agenda in the 1960s and 1970s is also 
due to international considerations - 
while the USSR was militarily very 
much weaker than America, the US 
had not attained the capability it sought 
of a first strike without effective Soviet 
response; the US was being defeated 
in Vietnam, the UK had been defeated 
in Yemen, and the insurgencies in 
Mozambique and Angola brought 
down the Portuguese regime. Also 
the mass actions of the late 60s and 
early 70s, though nationally limited, 
were global in range. And they took 
place in the context of there being 
large-scale ‘official communist’ 
parties, large Maoist splinters to 
their left, and beyond that substantial 
Trotskyist organisations, all arguing 
at least formally for the overthrow of 
capitalism. 

As far as this is concerned, the 
problem we have at the moment 
goes back to the absence of a party 
in relation to the anti-cuts movement. 
Because they are all trying to get an 
inch ahead of their left competitors 
by making a bloc with the social 
democrats, Martin Smith, John Rees, 
Hannah Sell and co are not arguing for 
the overthrow of capitalism. They are 
arguing for a nationalist and Keynesian 
policy. Thus working backwards from 
what is needed to defeat the cuts, we 
arrive at one of the points we reached 
from the point of view of what the 
anti-cuts campaign immediately 
needs: a united Communist Party. 

Of course, we in CPGB consistently 
argue for this, but the party is 
objectively the real link between a 
mass anti-cuts protest campaign and 
the actual defeat of the cuts. Without 
a real party arguing for the overthrow 
of capitalism, we are unlikely to get 
beyond the phenomenon of marching 
up and down the hill. 

As for direct action, it is entirely 
morally justified. After all, the Con- 
Dems have come to power through 
fraud and corruption, and using 
occupations and even employing force 
against them is totally acceptable. 

But the moral justification is not 
the issue. The issue is, what can 
inflict a defeat on this cuts project? 
This problem is one of politics, not 
of direct action tactics • 

mike.macnaii@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. More in my articles ‘From boom to war?’, 
Weekly Worker October 2 2008, and ‘Responding 
to the crisis’, October 16 2008. 
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Build on the momentum 


The November 27 Coalition of Resistance conference, despite obvious weaknesses, marked a good start 
in the struggle to stop the government’s cuts onslaught. Peter Manson reports 




T he event organised by the Coali¬ 
tion of Resistance Against Cuts 
and Privatisation was an out¬ 
standing success in terms of numbers 
attending, enthusiasm and fighting 
atmosphere. Chair Andrew Burgin 
announced that 1,300 had registered 
and indeed Camden Centre was full 
to capacity. Every seat was taken, 
with the platform speakers having to 
repeat their speeches to an overflow 
meeting of several hundred. When a 
collection was held, a giant vase was 
filled to the brim with £5 and £10 
notes. 

In reality, however, this was not 
a conference at all, but a rally - in 
the genuine sense of the word. I am 
sure that hundreds will have left 
believing that the cuts can be defeated 
and inspired with a determination 
to build and 
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further develop local anti-cuts 
committees. Yet we did not “leave this 
conference with a plan of action”, as 
comrade Burgin hoped we would in 
his opening speech. How could we? 

It is true that between the two 
plenaries there were a dozen 
“workshops”, but it goes without 
saying that no “work” - in the sense of 
planning and decision-making - took 
place in them. They were actually 
just smaller speechifying meetings, 
each with four top-table speakers and 
several dozen people trying to get in 
afterwards to make whatever point 
they could, whether or not it had any 
relevance to the supposed topic. But at 
least these somewhat chaotic sessions 
did allow a good number to have their 
say, and to exchange ideas on a very 
basic level. 

Both the Socialist Workers Party 
and Socialist Party in England and 
Wales declined to mobilise for the 
event, although both sent 

some 
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comrades to participate or (in the case 
of SPEW) observe. So, while members 
of most of the revolutionary groups 
were present, perhaps the biggest 
contingent was that of Counterfire, 
the grouping set up by former SWP 
leaders John Rees, Lindsey German 
and Chris Nineham, on whose 
initiative COR was established. 

There were also a fair number 
of Socialist Resistance comrades, 
who clearly are regarding COR as a 
key aspect of their work following 
their withdrawal from Respect (SR 
comrades have been closely involved 
with the coalition’s organisation). 
Green Party supporters and anarchists 
were also present in some numbers, 
but the great majority of participants 
appeared to be unorganised leftwingers 
and radicals, including union activists. 

Militant 

The enthusiasm of the audience and 
the militancy of the speakers were 
mutually reinforcing, and almost all 
on the platform contributed to 
this. Paul Mackney, former 
joint general secretary of the 


University and College Union and one 
of COR’s founders, referred to the 
now famous Greek banner: “Europe, 
rise up in resistance” to the cuts. 
We need a “militant and audacious 
response, up to and including civil 
disobedience”, he said. We must make 
the government retreat and/or force it 
from office - “We did it with Heath 
and Thatcher,” he told us. 

It is no use attempting to “bolster 
a discredited system”, continued 
comrade Mackney - we have to 
“create a better world”. Unfortunately, 
all those who directly condemned the 
current system spoke only in the most 
general of terms about an alternative 
- although, like comrade Mackney, 
many speakers raised the need for a 
coordinated European response. 

The key, he continued, is the ability 
to “mobilise thousands of people”, not 
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“programmatic eloquence” (he 
certainly did not show any of the 
latter). COR is already “in transition 
from a pressure group to a mass 
movement”, but we must now “get 
out of our separate silos” - he was 
referring to the multiplicity of anti¬ 
cuts campaigns, but he stopped short 
of calling for a merger, contenting 
himself with the uncontentious call 
for cooperation. 

To demonstrate the point, he was 
followed by Rachel Newton of the 
People’s Charter, who made a largely 
forgettable contribution. As for Jean 
Lambert of the Green Party, I lost 
count of the number of platitudes 
she came out with - she ended with 
a vague call for “solidarity, vision, 
action”. The Greens were, by the way, 
the only party officially represented on 
the platform. 

Labour left John 
McDonnell was 
also looking for 
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a European day of action and strikes 
across the continent. In the meantime, 
the TUC should call “coordinated, 
generalised strike action” here. He 
looked forward to the resistance 
spreading to take in all kinds of new 
forms. For example, we could “all 
become tax collectors” by occupying 
the residences of the top 100 tax 
avoiders. We should also form pickets 
to stop any family being evicted. 

Another common theme was 
admiration for the students’ struggle 
against increased fees. Students have 
“taught my generation we’ve been 
too long on our knees”, said comrade 
McDonnell. Direct action could bring 
down the government, he added, 
ending with a call to bring the whole 
force of working class culture into 
play - we must “sing, play and march 
resistance”. 

Andrew Murray of the Morning 
Star's Communist Party of Britain 
and national chair of the Stop the 
War Coalition, thought the call in the 
conference declaration to make the 
TUC March 26 event “the biggest 
demonstration in Britain since the 
anti-war marches of 2003” was far 
too unambitious - March 26 should 
be much bigger. Unusually his speech 
was openly anti-capitalist, linking 
the cycle of wars with working class 
oppression and locating them within 
the “rotten circus of imperialism 
today”. 

The demands of PCS general 
secretary Mark Serwotka were both 
militant and correct: “Not a single job 
lost, not a penny cut” - otherwise we 
would “end up choosing who should 
take the pain”. He warned against 
the inaction of sections of the union 
bureaucracy - the Wales TUC had a 
two-and-a-half-hour debate on the 
cuts, but there had been “no mention 
of strikes”: they “won’t happen on 
their own without a movement from 
the grassroots”. 

Newly elected Unite general 
secretary Len McCluskey was less 
forceful and, despite being preferred 
by sections of the revolutionary left 
to the rank-and-file candidate, Jerry 
Hicks, is clearly a leftwinger of the 
Morning Star type. He said it was 
important to “project the alternative” to 
the current system of cuts - something 
along the lines of the People’s Charter, 
he thought. He also bemoaned the fact 
that overseas capitalists had “come in 
and taken our jobs elsewhere”. 

After Christian Mahieux of the 
Solidaires union in France had called 
for “coordinated trade union action 
across the whole of Europe”, it was 
the turn of Lindsey German, who, 
like comrade Serwotka demanded, 
“No cuts - in that sense we are ‘all 
in it together’”. Film-maker Ken 
Loach, after condemning the system 
of capital, looked back to the days 
when “we owned the railways, the 
water, the electricity” - and forward 


to a different society, “based on equal 
opportunities and social justice”. Jean 
Lambert could not have phrased it 
better. 

RMT general secretary Bob 
Crow called on everyone to “stand 
together against the class system” 
and he too looked back positively 
- to the 1945 Labour government, 
which he declared, in his own 
inimitable rhetorical style, to have 
“played an absolutely revolutionary 
position”; and, by way of contrast, 
to the Chartists: it was “only when 
they started throwing bricks through 
windows that people started to take 
notice”. 

Green plugs 

Either side of the lunch break there 
was a choice of six ‘workshops’ to go 
to. Because of the excellent attendance 
there was insufficient room in the 
Camden Centre and several were held 
in the school opposite. 

I attended the session entitled 
‘What should political representatives 
do?’ Strangely the only actual political 
representative on the four-person 
panel was Samir Jeeraj, a Green 
Party councillor in Norwich, who 
thought that “we should hold elected 
representatives to their promises” and 
told how he and his colleagues saw it 
as their job to “challenge” the plans 
of the main parties. Not everyone was 
inspiring. 

Liz Davies - who in 1997 was 
deselected as a Labour parliamentary 
candidate by Tony Blair for being 
too leftwing and subsequently rallied 
to the Socialist Alliance - said not 
a word about the subject she was 
supposed to be speaking on. Instead 
she bemoaned the failure of various 
left ‘unity projects’ and, although she 
declared herself to be a “Green Party 
supporter”, hoped to see the creation 
of another halfway-house alliance as 
an alternative to Labour. 

Laurie Penny, anarcho-liberal 
writer for the New Statesman and 
The Guardian, was just as unoriginal 
as Jeeraj when it came to the role of 
elected representatives: “They should 
represent us!” In another plug for the 
Greens, she praised Caroline Lucas for 
her role in trying to end the kettling of 
students on November 24. She thought 
‘normal’ politics was “boring”: the 
“answer is on the streets”. 

Singer Billy Bragg was another 
strange choice for the topic and, like 
Liz Davies, talked about something 
entirely different: why the alternative 
vote system was a step forward. As 
for more general political questions, 
he confessed to being cynical of 
those who “learned their politics in 
an ideological age: the age of ideology 
is over”. 

Speaking from the floor, former 
militant leader of Lambeth council 
Ted Knight was the first to focus on 
Labour councillors. He said we should 


call on all of them to vote against the 
cuts. Rather than implementing these 
attacks, it would be better to let council 
officers take over. Either Labour’s 
elected representatives should join 
with the unions in opposing cuts and 
delivering services or they should be 
treated as “part of the enemy”. There 
was wide agreement on this approach, 
but, as we will see, a minority adopt a 
different attitude. 

As I say, people used these so- 
called workshops to raise whatever 
issue they thought was important and 
another former Socialist Alliance 
partisan, Nick Wrack, said that 
opposition to the cuts should be linked 
to “the struggle for a better world”. 
But even this was too prescriptive for 
a Counterfire comrade, who thought 
that the main thing was to “build the 
movement - the political alternative 
will follow”. 

Another Counterfire comrade 
took up Ted Knight’s point - but with 
a difference: she proposed that this 
‘workshop’ should suggest amending 
the founding declaration to commit 
COR to “support all councillors 
opposing the cuts”. What, all of them? 
Including BNP councillors? The chair, 
Joseph Healey of Green Left (yes, yet 
another Green Party member), asked 
for a show of hands and this proposal 
seemed to be carried overwhelmingly. 

How broad is broad? 

In the afternoon workshop entitled 
‘COR: how and why?’, comrade 
Mackney described how the coalition 
had come into being (a handful of 
comrades, including himself, John 
Rees of Counterfire and Andrew 
Burgin, had met at Bookmarks 
bookshop in London in July, 
determined to “do something” about 
the threat of massive cuts). There 
was no doubting the anger shared 
by many, he said, but the question 
was how to bring it together in an 
effective movement. 

For comrade Burgin, another 
panel member for this session, part 
of the answer lay in the unity of the 
various anti-cuts campaigns, which 
he described as “essential”. COR had 
met with representatives of Right to 
Work and the People’s Charter, and 
was about to meet with the National 
Shop Stewards Network: “Everyone 
has to overcome sectional feelings.” 

This question was raised by 
several comrades from the floor. Luke 
Cooper of Workers Power called for 
“one big, united coalition”, within 
which there would be “open debate 
in order to smash the cuts”. But 
Chris Bambery of the SWP central 
committee and national secretary 
of RTW, put forward the cynical 
SWP line of division dressed up as 
“cooperation” and “coordination”. In 
fact he was specific: although no-one 
has the right to declare, “We are the 
movement”, we “have to keep our 
separate identities” while working 
together. 

I was not one of the 20 or so 
comrades called by the chair, Fred 
LePlat of Socialist Resistance. But 
fortunately Stuart King of Permanent 
Revolution made much the same 
response to comrade Bambery as 
I would have. No, Chris, he said, 
“we don’t have to keep our separate 
identities”. It was true that the SWP, 
WP, PR, etc should be able to do that, 
but not the current campaigns, which 
are, after all, coalitions supposedly 
open to everyone. 

Another SWP comrade claimed as 
his justification for non-unity that the 
anti-cuts coalition had to “develop 
organically from below”. Even if 
you accept this pathetic excuse for 
keeping the movement split, surely 
the existence of a single coalition 
now could only aid this imaginary 
spontaneous process? 

This comrade also stretched the 
notion of unity to an absurd limit, 
stating that, in order to engage with 
the Labour rank and file, it was 


necessary to form an anti-cuts “united 
front” with local Labour leaders - 
even if they implement the cuts. In 
other words, invite them onto RTW 
platforms to mouth their regret and 
reluctance. 

In case you think I am 
exaggerating, that is exactly what 
the SWP did in Lewisham, the first 
London borough to vote through 
an anti-cuts budget. On November 
29, every one of the 36 Labour 
councillors in the chamber voted 
for it, while the Liberal Democrats 
abstained. The two Conservative 
councillors joined Darren Johnson 
(Green) in voting against (obviously 
COR should ‘support’ these Tories 
for “opposing the cuts”). The Labour 
cutters included Paul Bell, one of the 
candidates who defeated SPEW’s 
sitting councillors, Ian Page and 
Chris Flood, in Telegraph Hill ward 
last May, and who subsequently 
spoke at an SWP-organised anti-cuts 
meeting. And then, as everyone knew 
he would, he helped force through the 
Tory attacks locally. A triumph for the 
SWP ‘united front’ tactic! 

Emotions 

Comrade Bambery made exactly the 
same speech from the platform of the 
afternoon plenary (although, second 
time around, he thought better of 
repeating the “separate identities” 
phrase). In the rally he gradually 
built up into a crescendo of noise 
and gestures until he was virtually 
screaming: “If there are two million 
on the TUC march, the next step 
will be a general strike!” Still, he 
caught the mood and, like all the 
other speakers, received enthusiastic 
applause. 

John Rees was in excellent form 
and skilfully touched emotions by 
pointing to the erosion of our hard- 
won gains. He had been the first in his 
family to get a university education 
(his father had turned down a workers’ 
scholarship because it would have 
meant reading theology) and comrade 
Rees was damned if his children were 
now going to be denied. But the 
ruling class thinks we workers have 
no need for genuine education: “They 
say you can be a plumber, but don’t 
even think of being a philosopher or 
an artist.” 

Recalling the high points of British 
working class history - the Levellers, 
the Chartists, the suffragettes, the 
general strike - he called for the 
movement to produce our own “big 
society”: a broad alliance made up 
of “Labour and Green members, 
revolutionary socialists and 
Marxists”. He concluded: “They want 
to turn the clock back to the 1930s - 


A flurry of last-minute donations 
saw us pass our £1,250 fighting 
fund target for November. Thanks 
go to all those who helped us reach 
a total of £1,292. 

Two comrades deserve special 
mention - they both came up with 
a £50 gift. PS, describing himself 
as a “regular internet reader”, used 
our PayPal facility, along with 
DT (£30) and EJ (£5). The other 
£50 donor was RI, who modestly 
enclosed his cheque in a brown 
envelope with a slip of paper 
informing us it was a donation. 
Mind you, RG’s cheque for £25, 
also in a brown envelope, came 
without any covering note at all - 
I’m sure he will let us know if it 
wasn’t for me! 

As well as a tenner from RL 
- another contribution via snail 
mail - I received a total of £115 


we won’t let them!” Again there was 
prolonged cheering and clapping. 

The warmest reception of all, 
though, was given to Tony Benn, 
who received two deafening standing 
ovations and was declared by 
acclamation to be COR’s president. 
The “bankers’ crisis” was being used 
to dismantle the welfare state and 
now all those affected by the cuts 
should “tie your ropes together” - “by 
resisting we are acting as educators” 
and people should unite “across the 
political spectrum” to do so. 

This final session also heard 
well received speeches from Dot 
Gibson of the National Pensioners 
Convention (another who called 
for an unspecified “new society”); 
Lee Jasper (“Place equality at the 
forefront of the movement against 
cuts”; and “Protect your local black 
community”); Kate Hudson of the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
and the CPB (“The redistributive 
state has been a great liberator”); 
rapper Lowkey (“Power concedes 
nothing without demand”); and 
Jeremy Corbyn MP (sorry, Jeremy, 
there was nothing in your speech I 
found interesting enough to note). 

The chaos of the ‘workshops’ 
also infected this last session, which 
was supposed to elect a steering 
committee and consider amendments 
to COR’s founding declaration. But 
it was clear that all this could not be 
done in the 90 minutes remaining, 
even if all the speeches were to be 
dropped. There were no fewer than 
122 nominations for the committee, 
so we declared them all elected 
(although I hear that this large body is 
to be called the national council and 
will itself elect a steering committee 
to run day-to-day business). The two 
dozen amendments were remitted to 
the committee’s first meeting - both 
decisions were overwhelmingly 
agreed on a show of hands. 

Comrade Burgin promised a 
genuine conference (as opposed 
to another rally-with-workshops) 
“within six months”. There is, 
however, a strong danger with COR’s 
current structure that we will let 
events pass us by. We should replace 
the current self-nominated monster of 
a “committee” with regular national 
delegate meetings - each local anti¬ 
cuts group and national political 
organisation should have the right to 
send a delegate, and this body should 
be empowered to take decisions 
pending a full conference. 

November 27 was a good start, but 
now we need to act quickly to retain 
the momentum • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.org.uk 


in standing orders. All of which 
added £285 over the last week of 
the month. 

I would very much like to end 
the year on a successful note too. 
But, with the holiday disruption to 
the post, it could be that cheques 
and postal orders might miss the 
December 31 deadline. Please post 
early! Better still, get out that piece 
of plastic and make your donation 
via our website (where last week 
we had 12,237 visitors). 

Support the paper that fights 
for Marxist unity. Help keep us in 
good shape for the challenges of 
2011 . 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Support WFI 


W orkers Fund Iran was set up 
in December 2005 and aims 
to relieve poverty amongst Ira¬ 
nian workers (both employed and 
unemployed), who are victims of 
the crippling effects of sanctions 
and the neoliberal economic poli¬ 
cies of the Iranian regime. 

WFI is a charity, strictly inde¬ 
pendent of any political organisa¬ 
tion/group inside or outside Iran, 
and its members represent an ar¬ 
ray of different tendencies within 
the Iranian labour movement. The 
campaign is supported by an im¬ 
pressive list of sponsors, including 
Cliff Slaughter, professor Istvan 
Meszaros, Terry Brotherstone, Liz 
Leicester, Hillary Horrocks, Simon 
Pirani, Christine Cooper and Anton 


Mactonian. 

Make a donation (minimum: 
£10) to Workers Fund Iran and you 
will receive a glossy, full-colour 
Christmas card with an Iranian 
motif. 

How to donate 

Website: https://www. 
charitychoice.co.uk/donation. 
asp?ref=l 54051. 

Cheque (payable to Workers 
Fund Iran): Nationwide Treasurer 
Trust Fund, 290 Byres Road, 
Lanarkshire G12 8AW, UK. 

Tell us the name and address that 
you want the card sent to. 
www.workersfund.org; workers- 
fund@gmail.com. 


Fighting fund 

Brown envelope 
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Rattled by Wikileaks 

The latest revelations expose imperialist plans against Iran and the whole rotten business of hidden 
diplomacy. Eddie Ford calls for freedom of information 



Abolish state secrecy 


A nother day, another glut of 
Wikileaks. Indeed, an embar¬ 
rassment of riches - or, rather, 
of state and diplomatic secrets. Once 
again we get a generous glimpse into 
the ugly, putrid, dog-eats-dog world 
of ‘great’ power manoeuvres, machi¬ 
nations and ceaseless double-deal¬ 
ing, double-talk and back-stabbing. 

Even more to the point, of course, 
the latest batch of Wikileaks are a 
source of extreme discomfort for US 
imperialism and its fractious allies. 
Hence the furious reaction of the 
US government, amongst others, 
to the latest revelations. Not that its 
rivals come out smelling of roses 
either - quite the opposite, in fact. As 
Wikileaks usefully reminds us, our 
enemy’s enemy is not our friend, but 
normally just another enemy. 

We learn that US officials have 
been told to spy on United Nations 
officials. Then again, no great 
surprises there, as spying and cheating 
on your friends has been standard 
political fare in international relations 
for centuries - keep your friends close 
but your enemies even closer. We also 
discover that China is quite prepared 
to ditch North Korea and accept a 
united Korea under Seoul’s hegemony. 
But, then again, anyone who expected 
any form of principled or consistent 
‘anti-imperialism’ from the corrupt, 
plutocratic Chinese bureaucracy 
would clearly be a deluded person 
indeed. National self-interest reigns 
supreme in Beijing, where to get rich 
is now glorious. 

Iran in US sites 

However, what is clearly the most 
significant aspect coming out of the 
new Wikileaks is the degree to which 
Iran is already targeted for war. And 
what is truly revelatory is just how 
many enemies Iran has, and the sheer 
ferocity of the animus directed against 
the Tehran regime. To put it mildly, we 
are hardly witnessing a magnificent 
display of Islamic solidarity from 
Iran’s Arab neighbours or supposed 
‘anti-Zionist’ partners - which must 
be a source of comfort for Israel. In 
fact, if anything, the Arab states seem 
more than eager to do Israel’s bidding 
- which is to deal with the Iranian 
question once and for all. 

So, for example, Sheikh Mohamed 
bin Zayed al-Nahyan, the crown 
prince of Abu Dhabi - a democracy- 
free zone - worries about Iran in front 
of the US ambassador, Richard Olsen, 
who then remarks to bin Zayed that he 
has “a strategic view of the region that 
is curiously close to the Israeli one”. 
Commenting on this illuminating 
exchange, Robert Fisk writes with 
his characteristic trenchancy: “But of 
course he does. Line them up. They 
will pray in their golden mosques, 
these kings and emirs and generals, 
buying more and more American 
weapons to protect themselves from 
the ‘Hitler’ of Tehran - better, I 
suppose, than the 2003 Hitler of the 
Tigris or the 1956 Mussolini of the 
Nile - and entreat god that they will 
be saved by the might of America and 
Israel.” 1 

Hence the 251,287 secret US 
diplomatic emails, cables, memos, etc 
- amounting to 1.6 gigabytes of text 
files on a humble little memory stick - 
showing Arab states urging air strikes 
and other military actions against Iran. 
Saudi Arabia, in particular, wants 
something done about troublesome 
Shia Iran - quickly. So the repellent 
King Abdullah has “frequently 
exhorted the US to attack Iran to 


put an end to its nuclear weapons 
programme”. Another cable states: 
“He told you [Americans] to cut off 
the head of the snake” - these being 
the words of the Saudi ambassador to 
Washington, Adel al-Jubeir, summing 
up Abdullah’s meeting with US 
general David Petraeus in April 2008. 

Naturally, such venomous 
sentiments have been expressed 
by other Arab governments. In a 
conversation with a US diplomat, 
King Hamad bin Isa al-Khalifa, who 
runs a Sunni dictatorship in Bahrain, 
“argued forcefully for taking action to 
terminate their nuclear programme, by 
whatever means necessary”. Similarly, 
Zeid Rifai, then the president of the 
Jordanian senate, told a senior US 
official - “Bomb Iran, or live with 
an Iranian bomb. Sanctions, carrots, 
incentives won’t matter.” Various 
Arab officials in the United Arab 
Emirates and Egypt often refer to Iran 
as “evil”, an “existential threat” and 
as a power that “is going to take us to 
war”, whilst Qatar’s prime minister, 
Hamad bin Jassim Jaber al-Thani, said 
of Tehran: “They lie to us, and we lie 
to them”. And so on ad nauseam. 
Another disclosure is that Russia, 
apparently one of Iran’s staunchest 
allies, was prepared to withhold the 
S-300 air defence missile from Iran 
in return for the supply of $1 billion 
worth of Unmanned Ariel Vehicles. 
Money talks. 

Of course, when it comes to 
“stirring up trouble” then no-one can 
surpass Israel - which, as the Wikileaks 
easily demonstrate, is desperate to 
preserve its regional nuclear monopoly 
and prevent what it calls “its own 
9/11”. To which end Israel is quite 
prepared to go it alone if necessary 
and ‘take out’ Tehran under its own 
steam. And nobody can seriously 
doubt that Israel - mainly thanks to 
US imperialist largesse, obviously - 
has the necessary military hardware or 
ideological determination (fanaticism) 
to mount some sort of devastating 
attack on Iran - though it is seriously 
open to question as to whether even 
Israel could deal a definitive knock¬ 
out blow to the Islamic Republic and 
its nuclear-geopolitical ambitions, 
except, of course, by nuking the 
country. Overall, the US embassy 
assessed Israel’s position in this 
way: “The [Israeli Defence Force], 
however, strikes us as more inclined 
than ever to look toward a military 
strike, whether launched by Israel or 
by us, as the only way to destroy or 
even delay Iran’s plans.” 

Bunker-busters 

The Wikileaks more than show that the 
threat of a military strike against Iran 
is becoming very real, despite the fact 
that most of its nuclear facilities are 
very well protected, as alluded to by 
Israeli defence minister Ehud Barak. 
For example, the Natanz enrichment 
plant - which covers 100,000 square 
metres - is eight metres underground 
and covered by a 2.5-metre thick shell 


of concrete and another 22 metres of 
earth on top of that. 

In order to put this complex out 
of commission for good would 
require at least the use of a nuclear- 
tipped bunker-buster, like the 
US’s 400-kilotonne-yield B61- 
ll. 2 Conventional weaponry is just 
ineffective: not even the laser-guided 
but non-nuclear GBU-17 bunker- 
buster - which Israel already has, 
thanks to the Bush administration - has 
sufficient penetration for use against 
“hardened and deeply buried targets”. 3 
Therefore it is far from unreasonable, 
or alarmist, to believe that any serious 
attack on Iran would involve the use 
of nuclear weaponry. 

In perhaps an ominous portent, on 
the same day that the Wikileaks were 
released, assassins on motorbikes 
killed one of Iran’s top nuclear 
scientists, Dr Majid Shahriari, as he 
drove to work in Tehran, by attaching 
a bomb to his car. His colleague, Dr 
Fereydoon Abbasi, was seriously 
injured in an identical attack. The 
finger of suspicion points immediately 
to Israel, though, of course, there is 
a host of internal opposition groups 
that might also have carried out the 
attack - not to mention agents of the 
Arab states that so fear and hate Iran, 
as catalogued by Wikileaks. 

Obviously, the US is as keen as 
Israel to prevent nuclear proliferation 
- not in order to ‘preserve peace’, but 
rather to protect its own imperialist 
hegemony both within the region and 
the world generally. Thus US defence 
secretary Robert Gates, in a meeting 
earlier this year with Italian foreign 
minister Franco Frattini, warned that 
“time was running out”. If Iran was 
allowed to develop nuclear weapons, 
the US and its allies would face a very 
“different world” in four to five years, 
with a destabilising nuclear arms 
race in the Middle East. Sharing the 
same concern, Israeli prime minister 
Binyamin Netanyahu told US officials 
in May last year that both he and 
Mubarak were agreed that a nuclear 
Iran would lead others in the region to 
develop nuclear weapons, resulting in 
“the biggest threat to non-proliferation 
efforts since the Cuban missile crisis”. 

Out of the endless attempts by the 
US to contain and isolate Iran, one of 
the most interesting - and ruthless - 
examples is to be seen in a December 
2008 letter from the then US deputy 
secretary of state, John Negroponte, 
to Armenian president Serzh Sargsyan 
concerning an arms shipment to Iran 
that went via Armenia: “We value 
our positive relationship with your 
government, as we explore a range of 
shared interests”, begins Negroponte’s 
letter, but then proceeds to wield the 
very big stick, warning of sanctions 
up to and including a discontinuation 
of US aid to Armenia. Unsurprisingly, 
Sargsyan feels he has no choice but to 
back down, especially when faced by 
the prospect of regular “unannounced 
visits by US experts” to ensure 
“compliance”. 


On the other hand, president Ilham 
Aliyev of Azerbaijan was only too 
happy to comply with US wishes. 
He told William Burns, the US 
under-secretary of state, that Iranian 
“provocations” in Azerbaijan are on 
the rise, specifically citing Tehran’s 
“financing of radical Islamic groups 
and Hezbollah terrorists”. Aliyev 
added that the blatant fraud in Iran’s 
June 2009 presidential elections was 
“outrageous” - presumably in contrast 
to the faultlessly democratic manner 
in which he was elected president 
himself in 2003. Aliyev may be a 
crook, but he’s our crook - to sum up 
US foreign policy. 

Knowledge is power 

The CPGB is unequivocal about 
Wikileaks. We have nothing but 
praise for the tremendous service it 
has done in exposing the dishonesty, 
venality and mendaciousness of the 
US government - prepared to bring 
the Middle East to the brink of war 
as part of its struggle to retain full- 
spectrum dominance: everything else 
is expendable, including its allies or 
friends. Without doubt, Wikileaks 
has dented US imperialist arrogance 
and opened up many people’s eyes to 
the brutal reality of its power - which 
can only be a positive thing. We say 
hands off Iran, whilst supporting the 
revolutionary, democratic struggle 
from below to overthrow the vicious, 
blood-stained dictatorship that is the 
Islamic Republic. 

More generally still, knowledge is 
power - hence the strenuous efforts 
of governments, the rich and the 
powerful to stem the liberating tide 
of data through erecting various 
repressive bureaucratic mechanisms 
to control access to this information. 
Hence, just to take Britain alone, 
we have an armoury of intellectual 
property and libel laws, DA notices, 
laws circumscribing free speech, 
etc. Just as inevitably, of course, 
there is resistance to this information 
clampdown by those who wish to 
break the grip that the capitalist state 
and mass media have on information 
dissemination. Wikileaks and its 
Swedish-born founder, Julian 
Assange, are part of this ongoing 
guerrilla resistance to the bourgeois 
state and the media barons - being 
prepared, quite correctly, to use every 
trick in the book to get the information 
out there. Like setting up in countries 
with less repressive laws, such as 
Sweden, widespread ‘mirroring’ - 
that is, creating copies of the website 
in case it falls foul of a government 
ruling - strict commitments to the 
anonymity of sources, the skilful use 
of the mainstream media, and so on. 

Barrels must be scraped. So 
secretary of state Hillary Clinton 
responded to Wikileaks by declaring 
that the US “strongly condemns 
the illegal disclosure of classified 
information” - which, according to 
her, “puts people’s lives in danger”, 
“threatens our national security” 
and “undermines our efforts to work 
with other countries to solve shared 
problems”. Indeed, Clinton ventured, 
the Wikileaks disclosures are not 
just an attack on the US, but on the 
entire “international community, 
the alliances and partnerships, the 
conversations and negotiations that 
safeguard global security and advance 
economic prosperity”. (Interestingly, 
a similar sentiment is expressed on 
the Socialist Unity website by Andy 
Newman, who whines: “Diplomacy 
is an important lubrication for the 


relationships between states; and some 
of the recent revelations, particularly 
those relating to Iran and Korea, are 
simply destabilising of already tense 
situations.” 4 ) As for Clinton, she 
warned darkly that the US government 
was taking “steps to ensure this kind 
of breach cannot and does not ever 
happen again”. 

Backing her up, US attorney 
general Eric Holder condemned 
Wikileaks for using the information 
it had obtained “irresponsibly” - as 
opposed to members of the press and 
news agencies, clearly - and went on 
to state that there is a “real basis” 
for believing that “crimes have been 
committed”. Peter King, a Republican 
congressman from New York, has 
gone even further, demanding that 
Wikileaks be declared a “foreign 
terrorist organisation” - not because 
it has used terror or violence, you 
understand, but rather on the grounds 
that it has released “inconvenient 
information”, which for him represents 
a moral equivalence to terrorism. 
Therefore, argues King, Wikileaks’ 
funds and assets should be seized and 
Assange should be prosecuted under 
the Espionage Act. 

Now there is the very convenient 
news (for some) that Assange had 
been added to Interpol’s ‘wanted list’ 
through the issuing of a so-called 
Red Notice (not to be confused with 
an international arrest warrant) on 
November 30 for “sex crimes”: that 
is, rape allegations stemming from a 
visit he made to Sweden in August. He 
is now said to be at a secret location 
somewhere outside London, along 
with fellow Wikileaks enthusiasts. 

The CPGB, on the other hand, not 
only upholds Wikileaks’ right to exist 
but its publishing of embarrassing 
government secrets. We remember 
that the Bolsheviks did exactly the 
same when they came to power in 
1917 and published the secret treaties 
between Russia and its French and 
British allies. Russia was to get the 
straits of Constantinople and Turkey’s 
Asian empire was to be partitioned 
by the three powers. Leon Trotsky, 
the Soviet Republic’s foreign affairs 
commissar, forcibly denounced secret 
diplomacy as a “necessary weapon in 
the hands of a propertied minority”, 
used in order to “deceive the majority 
in order to make the latter obey its 
interests”. 

Trotsky went on to say that the 
“struggle against imperialism” 
means at the same time “the struggle 
against capitalist diplomacy” and he 
was determined that the peoples of 
Europe and the whole world should 
know the truth about the plots and 
plans for annexations hatched by 
the capitalists and their agents. “To 
abolish secret diplomacy is the first 
condition of an honourable, popular, 
and really democratic foreign policy,” 
he declared. 5 

For the CPGB too the fight against 
official secrets is a fundamental part 
of our struggle for socialism and 
democracy. And in that spirit we 
applaud Assange and Wikileaks • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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Illusion of being a 
master of strategy 

John Rees Strategy and tactics: how the left can unite to transform society Counterfire, 2010, pp65, £4 



T his short pamphlet is the first 
written by former Socialist 
Workers Party leader John Rees 
under the aegis of his new organi¬ 
sation, Counterfire. If this project’s 
recent news sheet is anything to go 
by, Counterfire understands itself as 
“an organisation of socialists dedi¬ 
cated to building the broadest pos¬ 
sible movements of resistance”, with 
the “fundamental transformation 
of society” as its aim (November 
20). This may or may not represent 
a slight shift away from the initial 
emphasis on media commentary and 
news analysis, with Counterfire mak¬ 
ing itself “available for interviews, 
commissions and quotes ... sensitive 
to the needs of 24-hour news”). 1 But 
what its recent propaganda definitely 
reveals is an organisation attempting 
to carve out a space for itself in the 
swathe of competing sects that is to¬ 
day’s left. 

Thus far the signs are that it is a 
group fully rooted within the sectarian 
modus operandi of the left. Like far 
too many groups, it is keen to portray 
itself as something emerging fully- 
formed, pure and ready for battle, 
rather like Athena from the head of 
Zeus. There is no mention anywhere 
that the Counterfire project is actually 
the post-Socialist Workers Party 
project of comrades associated with 
the short-lived SWP faction, the Left 
Platform, once headed by long-time 
SWP central committee members 
like Rees and Lindsey German. So 
the pamphlet’s back-cover blurb 
introduces comrade Rees as “a co¬ 
founder of the Stop the War Coalition 
and the author of The algebra of 
revolution and Imperialism and 
resistance ” who is “on the editorial 
board of Counterfire, and writes and 
presents the Timeline political history 
series” (on the Iranian regime’s Press 
TV). 

Nor, of course, is there any 
actual explicit accounting for what 
happened in the SWP, what positive 
and negative lessons these comrades 
have taken with them in the decision 
to add yet another pasting table to 
the far-left jamboree. Not exactly 
irrelevant to a pamphlet on tactics 
and strategy, I would have thought. 
(In all fairness though, nor has there 
been any accounting for the split 
in the SWP either, as shown by the 
absence of any material on it in the 
Pre-conference Bulletin.) To the 
extent that there is any of this at all, 
it is between the lines or hidden in 
talk about unnamed “sections of the 
left”. But only the initiated will see 
the coded defence of the STWC under 
Rees and German. 

No, Rees is out to build his own 
organisation, to speak to and recruit 
‘new layers’ who will not know, or 
presumably not want to know, about 
his past and where he received his 
political training. Yet in seeking 
to present himself as something 
‘new’, this pamphlet underlines how 
Rees falls back on the ‘old’ - ie, his 
SWPism. 

Yet there are two overriding 
reasons why it is of interest to the 
workers’ movement as a whole. 
Firstly, and perhaps most obviously, as 
presently constituted the purportedly 
revolutionary far left does not 
currently possess anything 
like a strategy to unite and 


factor of “timing” in revolutionary 
politics). 

Party and class 

Rees introduces his strategic musings 
by correctly asserting that, at root, 
Marxism is a political strategy 
addressing the question of ‘what is to 
be done’. He refers to Lenin’s seminal 
yet widely misunderstood pamphlet 
of that name, in which he sketched 
out his vision for a Russian-wide, 
revolutionary organisation striving to 
emulate German Social Democracy 
under the autocratic conditions of 
Russian tsarism. 

Yet in a fashion similar to Rees’s 
own teacher and SWP founding 
member, Tony Cliff, comrade Rees 
understands the Leninist party model, 
as outlined in What is to be done?, as 
a “minority” or “vanguard” grouping. 
Rees explains the logic of this “party 
of a new type” (pi5) by quoting - 
surprise, surprise - Georg Lukacs, for 
whom ‘the party’ assumed the status of 
a semi-deity, the only conscious factor 
in a successful revolutionary 
upheaval. For Lukacs, and for 
Rees, “the militant minority 


must assemble in the form of an 
organisation” (my emphasis, pi6), 
the need for this being conditioned 
“by the existence of contradictory 
consciousness among workers” (p60). 

Of course, under present 
conditions, there is an element of truth 
to this talk of a “militant minority”. 
If tomorrow the wasteland of sects 
were to overcome their narrowness 
and organise a convention to found 
a genuine Communist Party, this 
organisation would, at least initially, 
constitute a “militant minority” 
of about 10,000-15,000 people at 
the most. But, especially in these 
times, a bold revolutionary message, 
dedicated activism, open discussion 
and education, a genuine united 
front approach to Labour and patient 
work to build roots in working class 
communities in and beyond the 
workplace (an expansive press, pubs, 
social centres, sports clubs, etc) could 
ensure this situation changed quite 
quickly. Those 15,000 people pulling 
in the same partyist direction could 
rapidly see growth to 150,000, one 
million and many more. 

But if, as comrade 
Rees himself admits, 
“revolution is the 
democratic act of 
the majority of the 
working class”, the 
“self-emancipation 
of the working 
class”, then 
how do 


organise itself, let alone to organise 
millions behind its banner and 
‘transform society’. Anything that 
attempts to at least partially address 
the disunity of the left and our current 
amateurish inefficacy should be taken 
seriously by us all. Secondly, the 
Coalition of Resistance, set up on the 
initiative of Rees, is pulling a lot of 
different forces behind it as a national 
anti-cuts campaign. 

Comrades Rees and German are 
looking to model their anti-cuts 
approach on that of the Stop the 
War Coalition and the dizzy heights 
of February 2003. As its November 
20 news sheet puts it, “There are no 
guarantees, but we live in an age of 
mass movements. If we can build one 
broad enough and militant enough, 
then we can see off this government 
of millionaires.” 

As we will see, though, despite 
covering territory as far-ranging 
as ultra-leftism, the united front, 
revolutionary organisation and much 
else besides in its 13 short sections, 
the pamphlet does not really address 
the question of how the left can 
move out of its current impasse 
and establish itself as a real force 
- beyond plugging Counterfire, 
that is. In so doing, it provides 
us with an odd mixture of SWP 
dogma, read-between-the-lines 
polemic with his 
former SWP 
comrades, 
an elitist, 
manipulative 
conception 
of revolution 
and self- 
aggrandising 
or even semi- 
delusional 
analogies (the 
Bolshevik 
seizure of 


power in 
1917 and the 
formation of 
the Stop the 
War Coalition 
are cited as 
two examples 
of the 
crucial 


we achieve it? For him, “the core 
question of revolutionary strategy” is 
how “an organisation of the militant 
minority relate[s] to this wider 
movement” (my emphasis, pi7). As 
we shall see, this involves all manner 
of small cogs driving larger wheels, 
the militant minority responding 
quickly to rapid changes in events so 
as to give leadership and guidance to 
‘broad’ movements of resistance. 

For orthodox Marxism, however, 
the core question is about the working 
class majority fashioning itself into a 
political party. Otherwise, according 
to Karl Marx at least, the working 
class “cannot act as a class”. 2 

However, is Rees actually still an 
advocate of a party at all? It is not clear 
whether this is an aspect of his politics 
which has been squeezed out in his 
rather starry-eyed espousal of the “age 
of mass movements”. Perhaps it is a 
mere oversight that the word ‘party’ 
occurs so seldom in the pamphlet. 
Perhaps it is mere positioning in 
order to be more appealing to layers 
of activists wary of the left’s so-called 
‘parties’ and their approach. 

Yet the reader cannot help but 
sense a hint of liquidationism. Rees 
is certainly convinced that there must 
be an organisation to provide the “best 
form of continuity between all these 
different fronts and different phases 
of struggle” (p33). But he also makes 
clear that strategy and tactics are “all 
about finding those organisations, 
slogans and ideas that counteract 
conservatism and passivity among 
workers and encourage them to fight 
back” (pi3), with the enlightened 
small group pulling the levers behind 
closed doors, seizing the “key link” 
(p31), putting the proper amount of 
energy into the appropriate issues, as 
and when the situation demands. But 
this grouping is referred to repeatedly 
as a “network of activists”, “a network 
of the revolutionary minority” and “a 
revolutionary network” and hardly at 
all as a party. The choice of the name, 
Counterfire, is perhaps also indicative 
in this regard. It gives the impression 
of a media network ‘countering’ the 
lies and falsehoods of the Murdoch 
empire rather than an overtly political 
‘party’ like the SWR 

One of Marx’s and Engels’ 
major contribution to the workers’ 
movement was to unite socialism 
with democracy. In doing so they 
made a clean break with the utopian, 
elitist and ‘educative dictatorship’ 
conceptions of socialism that were 
predominant in their time. For sure, 
these movements possessed extremely 
dedicated activists and minds devoting 
their talents and energy to ridding the 
world of sexual inequality, crowned 
rulers and capitalist exploitation. 
However, Marx and Engels found 
that their strategies to supersede 
capitalism were totally illusory, based 
as they were on the actions of small 
minority groups. By organising the 
working class to win “the battle of 
democracy” in a majority assault on 
the capitalist state, Marx and Engels 
provided a feasible road towards 
human liberation. 

Yet Rees, like so many of our 
comrades on today’s far left, does not 
appear to start from such a premise. 
Fully in Tony Cliff mode, he almost 
takes the left’s current minority status 
for granted. Drawing on an anecdote 
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of Leon Trotsky, Rees seems to eternalise 
the situation described by Trotsky and 
base his strategy on it. According to this 
anecdote, among every five workers there 
will be a “dyed-in-the-wool-reactionary”; 
another the “exact opposite” - a “good 
socialist”; and between them the other 
three workers who could “sometimes be 
swayed by the arguments of the reactionary, 
leaving the socialist isolated” (pi5). For 
comrade Rees, “the effect of alienation, 
the separation between the interests and 
the consciousness of the working class, the 
effects of the media, the education system, 
and so on, mean that a majority of workers, 
most of the time, will not share the overall 
or general views of the radical socialist 
minority” (my emphasis, pi6). 

But there is nothing fixed and timeless 
about the left’s current impotence and our 
collective lack of what our Socialist Party 
in England and Wales comrade, Clive 
Heemskerk, labels “social weight” (only he 
thinks SPEW possesses that commodity). 
Rees fails to see that for Marx, Engels, 
Kautsky, Lenin and others there was no 
distinction between ‘mass’ and ‘vanguard’ 
organisations. He tries to pass off some of 
the mass parties of Marxism established in 
the Second International as “the model for 
electoralist Labour [!] and social democratic 
parties” both “between the 1880s and 1917” 
and “ever since” (pi6). Here, comrade 
Rees is setting up a false dichotomy. He 
simply cannot see that a party can be a 
mass, even a majority party, if it openly 
fights for Marxism. Therefore, he not only 
insufficiently deals with German Social 
Democracy with its one million members, 
huge following amongst the population, etc, 
but at the same time he ignores the hitherto 
only successful mass revolutionary party: 
the Bolsheviks. 

After all, the Bolsheviks sought to 
copy the German SPD and its programme, 
seeking to adapt this model as best they 
could to Russian conditions. As Lenin put 
it, “we are in no way ashamed to say that 
we look to model ourselves on the Erfurt 
programme”. 3 And, contrary to popular 
myth, although the Bolsheviks updated 
and adapted their programme to changing 
conditions and new insights, they stuck 
to this approach right up to power and 
beyond, with the Russian Communist 
Party (Bolshevik) programme of 1919. 
Writing in 1920 Lenin was adamant: 
German revolutionary social democracy 
“came closest to being the party the 
revolutionary proletariat needs in order to 
achieve victory.” 4 

Comrade Rees’s theoretical framework 
fits, of course, into his general ahistorical 
perspective on the Second International, as 
in his book The algebra of revolution. There 
is not sufficient space to deal with his many 
misunderstandings on the subject here, 5 but 
many of the pamphlet’s shortcomings flow 
from his failure to seriously deal with or 
understand the good and the bad aspects of 
‘Second International Marxism’. 

Popular fronts 

Rees recognises that the many problems 
faced by humanity today are “actually a 
series of related issues, all of which trace 
their origin back to the essential class 
contradictions of capitalist society” (p32). 

However, possibly because he sees the 
Marxist programme as something carried 
out by the “militant minority”, what he 
and Counterfire fail to propose is a general 
programme with a clear perspective on 
all of these different issues, uniting them 
as part of the same struggle for power. 
Instead he falls back on movementism and 
spontaneity, quite possibly the hallmarks of 
Cliffism. Once a star pupil of Tony Cliff, 
Rees, of course, sees a programme as akin 
to tying one’s hands behind one’s back, 
a likely hindrance when faced with the 
twists and turns of the class struggle. One of 
Lenin’s main strengths, said Cliff, lay not in 
his strategy or programme, but in his ‘good 
nose’ for seizing on such developments. 
For this aloofness to programme, Cliff has 
been ironically described as a man “with a 
whim of iron”. 6 

Indeed, it is clear what such non-Marxist 
programmophobia elicits - the SWP’s 
uncritical tailing of the politics of other 
classes in the name of a ‘fighting unity’: not 
taking a position on who to vote for against 


the war; ‘united front’ slogans restricted 
to opposing ‘ Tory cuts’ for the benefit 
of the Labour right, ditching women’s 
and gay rights to accommodate Muslim 
‘community leaders’ in Respect, and so 
on. This produces an activism that has 
nothing to do with what Marxist political 
activity ought to be about: promoting the 
independent programme of the international 
proletariat, as opposed to the ideas of 
pacifism, third worldism, Labourism or 
cross-class popular frontism. 

Comrade Rees puts the problem in this 
way: “In recent years, in Britain, we have 
often seen small groups on the left stand 
aside from, or take a sectarian attitude 
towards, the anti-war movement because 
it is not, in their view, sufficiently ‘anti¬ 
imperialist’. What they mean is that not 
everyone involved is opposed in principle 
to imperialism as a global system. This is 
true, but if revolutionaries do not throw 
themselves into the anti-war movement, 
how will they ever persuade anti-war 
activists that the best way to oppose war is 
to be consistently anti-imperialist?” (p21). 

While there are no doubt some “small 
groups” who “stand aside from” the anti¬ 
war movement for the reason Rees gives, he 
is being totally disingenuous in posing the 
question in these terms. The problem is not 
the different views within the movement 
per se, but the fact that comrade Rees 
point-blank refuses to be “consistently anti¬ 
imperialist” within STWC: ie, by forcefully 
arguing for the politics of Marxism. Instead 
he does his best to keep those politics off 
STWC platforms - certainly in his own 
speeches and those of his co-thinkers. 

To paraphrase Rosa Luxemburg, 
revolutionaries advocate their principles 
in order to become a majority. They do not 
become a majority in order to advocate their 
principles. If a bunch of well-meaning 
pacifists had set up STWC or Respect 
then, of course, it would be the duty of 
every communist within them to fight for 
a principled working class perspective. But 
the point is, it was the supposed Marxists 
like Rees and German themselves who 
were the brains behind both projects. 

But such a method is fully in keeping 
with the elitist, ‘vanguard party’ approach 
of those like Rees, for whom ‘revolutionary 
theory’ is fine for the anointed few, while 
the masses will forever be in thrall to the 
alien ideas of other classes. 

By downplaying party and programme, 
all Rees is really left with is these so-called 
‘united fronts’, along with issue-by-issue 
trade union campaigns. Ironically Rees 
warns against “limiting the actions of 
the working class by subordinating them 
to their bourgeois allies - who might be 
frightened off by radicalism and militancy” 
(p46). He correctly states: “The popular 
front wanted to unite working class 
organisations with middle class, liberal 
and bourgeois parties ... The cost was 
very high” (ibid). Yet those who know him 
as more than a small-time TV presenter 
will be aware that in the past few years he 
has been one of the main proponents of 
popular frontism. In Respect, for example, 
it was he who justified ditching principle 
after principle in order to curry favour with 
(largely phantom) allies to his right. And it 
was German who spoke about not turning 
women’s and gay rights into “shibboleths”. 7 

In fact, this popular frontist approach in 
the STWC is precisely what is meant by 
Counterfire’s plans for the coalition to be 
“broad enough and militant enough”. By 
“broad” he means being uncritical of those 
to his right and - as we have seen both in 
Respect and the STWC - bureaucratically 
hostile to those on his left putting forward 
awkward criticisms and making calls 
for socialism. “Militant” simply means 
that there is a lot of ‘action’ in which the 
Counterfire group are seen to be the ‘best 
fighters’ for the project and are able thereby 
to recruit. 

Democracy 

From this unpromising starting point, it 
follows that Rees, like so many others on 
the left, is actually hostile to democracy. 
Naturally he pays lip service to it, but in 
reality sees it as a diversion. After all, if you 
think that the masses can be led from one 
sectional struggle to the next and then on to 
soviets and power by an ideologically tight- 


knit organisation pulling the strings from 
behind the scenes, then what matters is the 
enlightened leader and getting the chosen 
few to act according to his wishes without 
confusing the benighted many. 

Internal democracy is only briefly alluded 
to by Rees in terms of the party - sorry, 
‘network’ - analysing the world around it 
in order to decide upon the next step. This 
“inevitably requires internal discussion 
and argument inside an organisation” (my 
emphasis, p33). It is rather unfortunate that 
he cites Lenin winning the party around to 
his April theses in 1917 as an example of 
such a turn, because the debates around a 
second revolution were also, of course, held 
in public in the party press. An anathema 
for Rees and his close allies. 

Yet the manner in which we organise 
now is inseparable from the sort of society 
we aim to achieve. If democracy is to 
flourish and the law of conscious, controlled 
planning from below is to sweep away the 
chaos of the market, then a democratic 
internal culture is required. The party and 
its structures are a political question to be 
taken seriously now. The absence of any 
ideas at all on this question, apart from a 
few straw-man Trotsky quotes to underline 
the “barren scholasticism of endless 
debate” (p9) should make one thing clear: 
the Counterfire project has not emerged 
from the SWP with any sort of criticism 
of the latter’s bureaucratic centralist party 
regime. How could it? Comrade Rees was 
a principal upholder of that regime. 

After he was deposed he sneered at 
the SWP central committee’s so-called 
‘democracy commission’ - not because 
it was a sop to disgruntled members, but 
because he thought it went too far. After 
all, Rees and German had presided over a 
regime that has hacked into emails, expelled 
comrades over the telephone and ensured 
that dissenting voices were excluded from 
conferences. 

I will leave it to the reader to decide 
whether the pledge in Counterfire’s news 
sheet to organise “open, democratic and 
well-promoted planning meetings between 
the big set pieces that involve as many 
new people as possible” (my emphasis) 
goes any way towards tackling this thorny 
problem. Meanwhile, the ‘revolutionary 
network’ pulls the strings. To the extent 
they occur at all, the debates necessary 
to train working class politicians will be 
limited to the confines of the ‘revolutionary 
network’ itself. 

The enormous upsurge of anti-war 
sentiment in 2003 brought many young 
people - myself included - into active 
politics for the first time. But what has it 
left behind? Where are the millions who 
could have been won to a revolutionary 
message? What palpable increase in 
working class organisational muscle has 
there been? What enduring lessons about 
the nature of imperialism and the British 
state, the need for independent working 
class organisation? 

Yet the Counterfire comrades are 
refusing to learn from the mistakes and 
failures of the past 10 years. For Rees the 
method of the STWC leadership needs to 
be repeated and adapted in whatever new 
‘united front’ life throws up. There are none 
so blind as those who will not see • 

Ben Lewis 

ben.lewis@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. Quoted in M Fischer, ‘SWPism without the SWP’ 
Weekly Worker April 1. 

2. K Marx, F Engels Collected works Vol 23, London 
1988, p243. 

3. VI Lenin Collected works Vol 4, Moscow 1977, p235. 

4. www.marxists.org/archive/lenin/works/pdf/Lenin_ 
Left_wing_Communism.pdf - Lenin also notes that the 
German movement had produced the best leaders, who 
also responded well to the challenge of their party 
capitulating before imperialism: hence the Spartacist 
league and Independent Social Democracy (USPD). 

5. Mike Macnair discusses Rees’s theoretical 
misunderstandings around ‘Second International 
Marxism’ in a review of The algebra of revolution in 
Weekly Worker September 11 2003. Unfortunately, much 
of the confusion around the Second International is not 
confined to Rees and his tradition. 

6. J Higgins More years to the locust (www.marxists. 
org/archive/higgins/1997/locust/chap01.htm): “For Cliff, 
the group is like something he owns and, in the final 
analysis, can dispose of as he wishes even on a whim; 
for he has a whim of iron.” 

7. M Neira, ‘Socialism: the final shibboleth’ Weekly 
Worker January 29 2004. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without 
organisation the working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called ‘par¬ 
ties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and form 
temporary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all imperialist wars and occu¬ 
pations but constantly strive to bring to the fore the 
fundamental question - ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It 
is an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, ‘One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European 
Union becomes a state then that necessitates EU- 
wide trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. With¬ 
out a global Communist Party, a Communist Interna¬ 
tional, the struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising 
the importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but must be constantly 
added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They will resist using every means at their 
disposal. Communists favour using parliament and 
winning the biggest possible working class rep¬ 
resentation. But workers must be readied to make 
revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the op¬ 
pressed. Women’s oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for peace and ecological 
sustainability are just as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and demands for high- 
quality health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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Learning 

the 

lessons 


Police kettle student 
protestors yet again 


W hen I wrote for this paper on 
the subject of the November 
10 Millbank occupation, I 
warned that we might not have it so 
easy on the next round of anti-fees 
protests (‘After Millbank: the way 
forward’, November 18). One did not 
have to pick this up from the pages of 
the Weekly Worker - the Metropoli¬ 
tan Police had been making bellicose 
noises ever since what can only be de¬ 
scribed as its rank humiliation at the 
hands of a throng of spirited students. 

And so it came to pass - when the 
November 24 day of action came 
around, the cops were ready. Armed 
with the grotesquely undemocratic 
‘anti-terrorism’ laws, all they needed 
was an excuse. They made their own, 
leaving a lone police van suspiciously 
behind enemy lines. Sure enough, 
the excitable youngsters, along with 
idiotic black bloc types, attacked the 
van. The trap was sprung. Thousands 
of protestors, a handsome proportion 
of whom - perhaps even the majority - 
were school and college students, were 
kettled for up to 10 hours on a bitterly 
cold November day. 

It really has to be emphasised how 
cynical the police action was. It looked 
every inch a set-up. Knowing that some 
kind of action was planned at Liberal 
Democrat headquarters (though the 
Socialist Workers Party, by far the 
keenest that something should happen 
there, stopped short of calling for an 
occupation). At the back end of a nest of 
small streets near Millbank, containing 
protestors would have been difficult, 
and perhaps impossible without cutting 
a portion of the police ranks off from 
the rest. So they resolved to stop us on 
Whitehall - and stop us they did, with 
all the efficiency of a planned military 
operation, until well into the night. 

It is true, with the exception of a few 
meat-headed mounted police charges 
against fleeing protestors, that the 
day passed without much in the way 
of direct physical repression. Yet that 
is to make a mockery of how kettling 
actually works. If the police had turned 
up with a hundred paddy wagons and 
carted us all off to holding pens for 
10 hours without charge, denying us 
food and water, the outrage would have 
reverberated around the world at such a 
flagrant violation of nominal civil rights 
and, indeed, basic human decency. 
The only difference with kettling is, 
so to speak, that the mountain comes 
to Mohammed - instead of putting the 
victim into a cell, a cell is built around 
the victim. The police do not like to 
use the word ‘kettling’ - perhaps they 
would prefer the more accurate term: 
mass arrest. 

The same criticism holds for those 
who, once more, have been horrified 
by sporadic destruction of property in 
the kettled zone. In a peculiar profile of 
University of London Union leader and 
Counterfire supporter Clare Solomon, 
The Daily Telegraph summarises the 
November 24 events in London thus: 
“She led the march last Wednesday 
which led to mayhem in Whitehall, 
where thousands of demonstrators as 


young as 13 smashed a police van and 
clashed with officers” (November 27). 

It only takes a handful of people to 
smash up a police van, and indeed only 
a handful were responsible. Add to the 
tally a couple of battered bus stops; that 
is more or less the extent of the damage. 
(Anything flammable was burned; not 
in pursuit of nihilistic destruction, 
but because fire is warm, and late 
November is cold.) Readers can judge 
for themselves whether this is the main 
story of the day rather than the enforced 
confinement of several thousand 
13-18-year-olds, many turned away 
from police lines in visible distress, in 
physically punishing conditions. 

Any attempt to hold the protestors 
responsible for the treatment meted out 
to them has to be vigorously opposed. 
The blame lies wholly with the police, 
with any MP who has not consistently 
taken a principled stand against ‘anti- 
terror’ laws and the ever-expanding 
repertoire of police powers, with 
the hypocritical scaremongers of the 
bourgeois media ... and, indeed, with 
the ruling class as a whole, who should 
expect nothing less than rambunctious 
protests, given the scale of attacks on 
our side they intend to prosecute. Those 
arrested (in the legally accepted sense; 
we were all arrested) should face no 
charges and be free to go about their 
business - and, indeed, to protest 
without police interference. 

Mercifully, the day’s events 
appear to have backfired somewhat 
on the police. People, it should be 
remembered, hardly rallied around 
the denunciations of the Millbank 
invasion - on one side there was the 
political establishment, the rightwing 
press and the National Union of 
Students leadership; on the other, 
everyone else. The sights, sounds and 
smells of November 24 have hardly 
alienated the masses of people from 
the students’ cause - rather, to a certain 
level of wavering political solidarity 
has been added basic empathy. There 
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is not much political capital in kettling 
13-year-olds. 

The Whitehall events have also to 
be put in the context of actions up and 
down the country. Ten thousand, by 
some counts, came out in London, 
and thousands more in Manchester, 
Liverpool, Bristol and hundreds of 
other towns and cities - 100,000 in all. 
On November 30 more protests took 
place - once again, school and FE 
students were heavily involved. The 
danger was that, instead of getting 
angry, the first-time protestors on 
November 24 would get demoralised. 
That does not seem to have happened. 

The government, too, shows signs 
of feeling the pressure. Disquiet among 
the Lib Dems is reaching a considerable 
pitch. Not only have its leading lights 
reneged on very public promises to 
vote against tuition fee rises, with only 
the most risible excuses trotted out; 
they have also had the front windows of 
their HQ saved only by dubious police 
actions of a sort they once affected to 
oppose. Vince Cable has intimated 
that he may abstain on the Commons 
fees vote - despite having written the 
legislation himself; 104 Lib Dem 
parliamentary candidates have signed 
letters urging their party’s MPs to break 
ranks with the coalition government 
and vote against. Education policy 
has been a consistent flashpoint for 
discontent in their ranks, and the 
unease has only been exacerbated by 
very visible displays of anger from the 
student population. 

The organisers of the November 
30 protests seem to have learned some 
of the lessons of the previous week: 
the march was smartly rerouted on 
the spot wherever police blockages 
were encountered, in order to frustrate 
attempts to confine it. A short-lived 
(relatively-speaking) kettle in Trafalgar 
Square aside, the police did not have so 
easy a time of it. News reports in the 
run-up found young protestors dressed 
for Arctic conditions and armed with 


the phone numbers of solicitors. 

Protestors, however, need to be 
more than simply reactive to the 
hard lessons of previous protests, and 
their attention must be on more than 
simply matters of match-day tactics. 
We must have a strategy to take this 
movement towards success. And the 
two key strategic problems are, firstly, 
that attacks on education are one small 
part of an enormous cuts programme; 
and, secondly, that the government’s 
cuts are one part of an international and 
indeed global ruling class offensive in 
response to the crisis. 

The student protests have a certain 
amount of symbolic import in the anti¬ 
cuts movement as a whole: they have 
helpfully discredited the notion that 
militant and vibrant demonstrations 
are something for the hotheads on 
the continent rather than sensible 
Brits. Displays of practical solidarity 
between students and lecturers (such 
as the University and College Union’s 
mobilisation on November 10, but 
also teachers’ - usually passive - 
encouragement to students intending 
to walk out) are also welcome. 

There is a need for far more 
effective unity in action, however, 
which poses the critical problem of 
organisation. At the moment, the 
student movement is divided three 
ways - firstly, the officials (the NUS 
leadership and ‘loyal’ student unions); 
then the Education Activist Network 
(effectively an SWP front); and finally 
the National Coalition against Fees 
and Cuts (including the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty, Workers Power/ 
Revolution and others). Only the latter 
has anything approaching a democratic 
culture, which is likely what scares the 
others off. (The Socialist Party’s front, 
Socialist Students, also stands aloof.) 
As for anti-cuts campaigners more 
generally, they have their pick of the 
Coalition of Resistance, Right to Work, 
National Shop Stewards Network ... 

This situation cannot continue. 
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Duplication of effort is inevitable, 
though the student protests have at 
least seen the different fragments agree 
on dates and places. Lasting unity can 
only be achieved on a democratic basis, 
but the sectarian culture of the left - in 
which self-appointed priesthoods of the 
revealed word cannot abide the thought 
of being outvoted - is a serious obstacle 
to this. 

It is an old Trotskyist fetish to 
explain the disunity of the left with 
reference to isolation from the ‘real’ 
class struggle. In fact it is the other 
way round. Our disunity - and the 
competition between slender front 
organisations - itself isolates us from 
the masses. A united national campaign 
could receive affiliations from 
countless anti-cuts groups at campuses 
and colleges around the country, which 
could make it their own by sending 
accountable delegates to oversee it. 

As for the international dimension, 
that is in the last analysis a profoundly 
political question. It demands 
international solutions, rather than 
the incipiently nationalist Keynesian 
shopping lists that much of the left 
propagate today - and, for that matter, 
the welcome but insufficient calls 
for Europe-wide one-day strikes. For 
the capitalist class to change course 
on cuts, we must offer them at least 
a glimpse of something worse than 
the negative consequences of not 
implementing them (soaring interest 
rates, flight of capital, etc). That 
something is the prospect of revolution 
on an international scale. 

Yes - we need a (democratic, 
accountable) campaign that unites all 
prepared to fight the government’s cuts 
programme. But, more desperately than 
ever, we need a united Communist 
Party that can fight, openly and under 
its own politics, for leadership of the 
movement. 

James Turley 

james.turley@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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